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A person overseas should become proficient in the art of under- 
standing. An American resident abroad can be “the window” 
through which those in other lands will see Christianity from 
a fresh perspective. We shouldn’t “gang up” with American 
friends, but get to know the people in other lands and let them 
know us. It is important to cultivate the art of appreciation and 
the will to understand. A life that reflects Christian truth can 
powerfully affect world relationships. § Each one of us who 
goes overseas should interpret the area in which we serve to 
America. In these days of growing international responsibility, 
America needs an interpretation of world relations and problems 
that is based on principles and understanding. Each American 
living abroad will have many contacts at home. In letters to 
relatives, friends, and church, he should report his experiences 
wisely and sympathetically. After returning to the United States, 
while he needn‘t expect to make a round of speeches, he can, 
in everyday contacts, accurately interpret the country in which 
he has worked. § Obviously, one should be friendly. Don’t be 
a Sir Walter Raleigh and just save your cloak for the queen! Be 
friendly to people—all people. A person who looks sympatheti- 
cally will find people around the world to be intelligent and 
sensitive. .. . § Every Christian person is a contact point for the 
gospel of Christ with a considerable number of people. Many 
of these people make their judgment about Christianity, and 
our values, on the basis of what they see and feel in the life of 
the person they meet. That person may be any one of us—the 
American church member overseas. 


—JOHN ROSENGRANT in Assignment: Overseas, just 
published by Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 
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Information Invited by Committee 





Youth Groups Study 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


In response to an overture from the 
Presbytery of Northeast Texas, the Gen- 
eral Assembly has approved and the mod- 
erator has appointed an ad interim com- 
mittee dealing with non-denominational 
youth movements. 

It is the hope of the members of this 
committee that they may secure from 
ministers and directors of Christian edu- 
cation information on the actual experi- 
ence of our church with these various 
movements. To this end we would wel- 
come comments concerning such experi- 
ences. It is the hope of the committee not 
only to approach the study of these group 
movements from the academic point-of- 
view, study their theology and history, but 
likewise to evaluate, if at all possible, the 
actual experiences of the church at its 
grassroots. We welcome, therefore, any 
counsel that the members of our church 
and especially our leaders would care to 
share with us as to their attitudes, ex- 
periences and understanding of the par- 
ticular movements we are asked to study 
and evaluate. 

Comments should be sent to the under- 
signed. 

ALBERT J. K1ssLina. 
Riverside Presbyterian Church, 
Post and Park Sts., Jacksonville 4, Fla. 


Houston Council 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I should like to correct a misstatement 
in the June 6 issue of THE PreSBYTERIAN 
OvuTLooK. On page 3 you note the fact that 
the Council of Churches of Greater Hous- 
ton has changed its name to the Associa- 
tion of Churches of Greater Houston. 
Then you state, “The change was made 
to emphasize the fact that the organiza- 
tion is autonomous although it is affiliated 
with the National Council of Churches.” 
This is an error. One of the reasons why 
some were interested in changing the 
name was to avoid confusion concerning 
any relationship with the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. Our association of 
churches has never been and is not now 
affiliated with any other council. While 
there are some of us who belong to de- 
nominations that are affiliated with the 
National Council of Churches and while 
many of us, myself included, strongly sup- 
port the program of the National Council, 
this local association does not claim nor 
desire any structural connection with the 
National Council... . 

WILLIAM A. BAINE. 
Houston, Texas. 


NCC Pamphlet 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

In response to your inquiry enabling 
you to advise OuTLOOK readers as to how 
they may receive copies of “The Truth 
About the National Council” (pamphlet 
in reply to charges based on Air Force 
Manual), any notice should indicate that 
copies of the pamphlet are available as 
follows: 

Up to 10 copies, free of charge. Ten to 
1,000 copies, 10¢ each; 1,000 and up 7¢ 


each. Orders should be addressed to this 
office. 
FLETCHER COATES, Associate Director, 
Office of Information. 
National Council of Churches, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 





UPUSA COEMAR 

UPUSA Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations appointments made 
recently include John H. Sinclair, Chile, 
S. A., secretary for Latin America; Alan 
H. Hamilton, missionary to Venezuela, 
secretary for leadership development, 
with responsibility for students from 
overseas; Richard H. Baird of Korea, 
commission representative for the west- 
ern area, San Francisco, succeeding 
Archie R. Crouch, who will be secretary 
of office communications in New York; 
L. K. Anderson, formerly of Latin Amer- 
ica, the Middle East, and Cameroun, com- 
mission representative for the north-cen- 
tral area, replacing Winburn T. Thomas, 
who will be secretary for general serv- 
ices, including services to synods and 
presbyteries. 

Lillian D. Anthony, formerly of Assiut, 
Egypt, has succeeded Mary Turrentine 
as women’s secretary of the north central 
area office. Miss Turrentine is women’s 
secretary for ecumenical mission. 

John C. Corbin, secretary for adminis- 
trative services; W. Stanley Rycroft, sec- 
retary for research; Jeanne Carruthers, 
secretary for fine arts; Mae Ross Taylor, 
secretary for furlough assignments; Eliz- 
abeth E. Turner, a secretary in admin- 
istrative services with special responsi- 
bility for hospitality in relation to retired 
missionaries and fraternal workers. 

Samuel H. Moffett is the new commis- 
sion representative in Korea; Willis A. 
McGill, commission representative in 
Egypt; Benjamin M. Weir, commission 
representative in Syria-Lebanon. 


RADIO 


Robert M. Skinner, First church, 
Amarillo, Texas, and the Maryville Col- 
lege choir, being heard currently across 
the nation on the Protestant Hour on 
Sundays, will conclude their series this 
month. 

Kenneth J. Foreman, Louisville Sem- 
inary professor and OUTLOOK associate 
editor, is giving the Sunday School of the 
Air radio programs over a radio network 
during the July-September quarter. 

John Sutherland Bonnell, Fifth Avenue 
church, New York, is the Sunday morn- 
ing preacher for 13 weeks, ending in Sep- 
tember, on NBC’s National Radio Pul- 
pit. 

David H. C. Read, Madison Avenue 
church, New York, is the minister through 
September on NBC's “The Art of Living” 
each Sunday morning through Septem- 
ber. 


PRINCETON LECTURES 


Lecturers announced for the 1960-61 
term at Princeton Seminary include: Ivan 
Engnell, University of Uppsala, “Forms 
of Religion in Old Israel” (L. P. Stone 
lectureship); John Coventry Smith, New 
York, (Students’ Lectureship on Mis- 
sions); Jacques Courvoisier, University 
of Geneva, “Zwingli, a Reformed Theolo- 
gian” (Warfield Lectureship). 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 








NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); UPUSA to the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to 
the National Council of Churches; WCC, to 
the World Council of Churches. 


JULY, 1960 


Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), Christian, Dost 
Thou See Them? Hymnbook 360. 

July emphasis (U.S.), Christian Citizen- 
ship. 

July 11-21, Princeton Seminary Institute 
of Theology, N. J. 

July 17-22, Ecumenical Institute, NCC 
Southern Office, Blue Ridge, N. C. 

July 17-23, Strategy Conf. on Adult Work, 
NCC, Williams Bay, Wis. 

July 17-23, Conf. on Christian World Mis- 
sion, East Northfield, Mass. 

July 18-22, United Presbyterian Welfare 
Institute, Chicago. 

July 19-22, Natl. Assn. of Church Business 
Administrators, Columbus, Ohio. 

July 23-30, Religious Drama Workshop, 
Lake Forest, Ill. (NCC) 

July 25-29, McCormick Summer Confer- 
ence for Ministers, Chicago. 

July 26-31, UCYM Training Conf., Brown- 
wood, Texas. 

July 29-Aug. 3, Ecumenical Mission Conf., 
Asilomar, Calif. (NCC) 

July 31, UCYM Training Conf., Buckhan- 
non, W. Va. 

July 31-Aug. 6, UCYM Training Conf., 
Kingston Springs, Tenn. 

July 31-Aug. 6, UCYM Training Conf., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


AUGUST, 1960 


Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), The Day Thou 
Gavest, Lord, Is Ended, Hymnbook 59. 

August emphasis (U.S.), Evangelism. 

Aug. 1-2, World Alliance, YM-YW Conf. of 
Student Leaders, Strasbourg, Germany. 

Aug. 1-5, Midwest Conf. on the Christian 
World Mission, Evanston, IIl., NCC. 

Aug. 2-8, Triennial Meeting, WCC Faith 
and Order Commission; Religious Lib- 
erty, Structure and Policy, Youth Com- 
mittee, Cooperation of Men and Women, 
Church and Society, Evangelism, Laity, 
St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Aug. 3-8, Ecumenical Mission Conf., Asilo- 
mar, Calif., NCC. 

Aug. 5-10, Pacific N’west Intl. Missions 
Conf., Tacoma, Wash., NCC. 

Aug. 7-12, Summer Conf., Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Aug. 8-13, Presbyterian World Alliance, 
Executive Com., Geneva, Switzerland. 
Aug. 9-13, WCC Faith and Order Consul- 
tation on Church Negotiations, 3rd As- 
sembly preparatory commissions, Ecu- 
menical Action Committee, St. Andrews, 

Scotland. 

Aug. 10-23, World Student Christian Fed- 
eration general committee, Greece. 

Aug. 13-20, N’eastern UCYM Training 
Conf., Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H., NCC. 

Aug. 14, Anniversary Celebration, 1910 
World Missionary Conf., Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Aug. 14-20, Central UCYM Training Conf., 
Williams Bay, Wis. 

Aug. 14-20, Penn. UCYM Training Conf., 
Reedsville, Pa. 

Aug. 15, WCC executive committee, St. 
Andrews, Scotland. 

NOTE—See June 13 issue for summer con- 
ference schedules: Montreat, Massa- 
netta. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


e Minnesota MEtTuHopists have 
adopted a long-range fiscal plan under 
which all denominational church and in- 
stitutional assets in the state will be 
pooled to establish new credit, running 
into millions of dollars for church exten- 
sion and building. ... e NELSON GLU- 
ECK, a world-famous archeologist, has 
labeled as “hogwash” recent reports of 
the discovery of the long-lost evil cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. Dr. Glueck, 
the discoverer of King Solomon’s copper 
mines and president of the Hebrew 
Union College in Cincinnati, declared, 
‘No one, no matter what his competence, 
could find the cities.” e THE ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY has _ proposed 
that the British press adopt a ‘‘Hippo- 
cratic oath” similar to that subscribed to 
by physicians. e THE AIRLINE Pr- 
Lots’ ASSOCIATION joined religious and 
temperance leaders in efforts to arouse 
sufficient sentiment in Congress to pass 
legislation banning the serving of liquor 
on the air lines before adjournment. .. . 
e THE Bartrmore Methodist Confer- 
ence voted its approval of non-violent 
protests by students against racial seg- 
regation when conducted “in accordance 
with the supreme law of the land.”. . 
e THE Metnuoptst Northeastern Juris- 
diction has voted to ask a speed-up in 
plans to transfer the 572 Negro churches 
within its boundaries, now in the Central 
(Negro) Jurisdiction, to membership in 
the Northeastern body. e FATHER 
Grecory BAum of the faculty of St. 
Basil’s (Roman Catholic) Seminary in 
Toronto has saluted the ecumenical move- 
ment of the World Council of Churches 
for producing an “openness of mind” in 
ecumenical circles “unparalleled in the 
history of Christianity.” “For this rea- 
son alone,” he said, “Catholics should 
be grateful to the World Council of 
Churches.” e IN A POLL OF Minne- 
sotans taken by the Minneapolis Tribune, 
58% favored the teaching of a course on 
the Ten Commandments in the public 
schools, 37% opposed it and 5% were 
undecided. . e ReEticious and other 
groups have contributed $4,500,000 in 
cash and mercy supplies for Chile, fol- 
lowing earthquakes there, according to 
the American Red Cross. e SWIss 
PROTESTANTS have been told that with 
technical problems eliminated, only fi- 
nancial difficulties stand in the way of 
further progress on Europe’s first inter- 
national Protestant radio station. 








SOUTHERN MINISTERS PRAISED 
FOR CURRENT LEADERSHIP 


NASHVILLE, TENN. (RNS)—Protestant 
ministers in Southern cities have provided 
more leadership in the white community 
for integration than all other groups com- 
bined, a Harvard professor declared 
here. 

Speaking before the 17th annual Race 
Relations Institute at Fisk University, 
Thomas Pettigrew said that four of every 
five ministers in the South were integra- 
tionists and that they. stand in the best 
position to promote integration because 
of their prestige. 

“They’re doing a good job at getting 
the story across to the masses,” he said. 
“But there’s quite a difference between 
the lofty statements that come from the 
top level of the churches and the not-so- 
lofty practices of some of the ministers 
in Southern communities.” 

The institute is sponsored by the race 
relations department of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches’ Board of 
Home Missions in cooperation with the 
National Council of Churches’ Depart- 
ment of Racial and Cultural Relations 
and Fisk University, a private institu- 
tion for Negroes. 


Episcopal Layman 

The Virginia-born educator, a mem- 
ber of Harvard’s social relations depart- 
ment and an active layman in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, recently com- 
pleted a book analyzing the racial crisis 
in Little Rock when schools were de- 
segregated and dealing particularly with 
the role of the ministers there. 

“The problem was, and still is, to get 
them to lead,” he said. “There are strong 
pressures at work which keep the min- 
ister from leading. 





SUMMER CAMPS OFFERED 
SURPLUS COMMODITIES 

WasuinctTon, D.C. (RNs)—The USS. 
Department of Agriculture has reminded 
religious groups which operate non-profit 
summer camps that supplies of surplus 
butter, non-fat dry milk, rice, flour and 
cornmeal will be made available as part 
of the department’s regular donation pro- 
gram. 

In some states, dried whole eggs also 
will be distributed to the summer camps, 
the announcement added. 

State distributing agencies will be in 
charge of the surplus food program for 
summer camps. 


“The members of churches in Little 
Rock used a number of techniques in 
pressuring ministers against taking a 
stand on integration. They ran telephone 
campaigns. They stopped coming to 
church, and they quit giving money.” 

Dr. Pettigrew said that “members and 
money” are the “measures of success” that 
seem so important to many congregations 
and their pastors. ‘“Too few measure suc- 
cess in the role the minister plays in 
providing moral leadership for his 
churchgoers.” 


Myth of Moderation 


He also condemned the “myth of mod- 
eration.” 

“Moderation is the most ambiguous 
term in the South today,” he said. “The 
moderate abhors violence but unwittingly 
the moderate provides the atmosphere in 
which the bomb-thrower can operate.” 

Dr. Pettigrew said techniques used by 
parishioners on preachers to keep them 
from advocating integration include the 
“money and member” squeeze, the “law 
and order” technique, and “you can't 
teach those you can’t reach.” 

Criticizing the “moderate” again, he 
said such a person sees himself caught 
between two extreme forces. On one side 
are the Ku Klux Klan and the White 
Citizens Councils. On the other is the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

“These ‘pressures,’ he said, “tell the 
moderate that things were better off in the 
good ole davs—when the Negro was rep- 
resented by the Fisk Jubilee Singers in- 
stead of the student sit-in demonstrators.” 


ACCEPTANCE POLICY 
IS URGED AT KING 


King College of the Synod of Appa- 
lachia has been asked by the synod to 
“consider” opening its doors to “qualified 
students without regard to social distinc- 
tions” with “decisiveness and dispatch.” 

The action was approved by a vote of 
99-27 and was understood to be in line 
with the General Assembly’s urgent ac- 
tion this year asking colleges to encour- 
age desegregation in admission policies. 

A $1,250,000 campaign for 1961 was 
approved in Appalachia for next year, 
with $1,000,000 going to King College 
and the remainder used for student work 








on the campuses of state institutions at 
Knoxville and Johnson City, Tenn., and 
Cullowhee, N. C. 

Appalachia adopted 100% of the 
benevolences requested of it by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and recommended this 
budget to its four presbyteries. 

Plans have been made for next year’s 
meeting of the synod in the First church, 
Asheville, N. C., to recognize and com- 
memorate the centennial anniversary of 
the organization of the denomination, fea- 
turing a mass meeting in the city audi- 
torium June 20. 

R. E. McClure, executive secretary of 
Asheville Presbytery, succeeded James 
M. Smith, Big Stone Gap, Va., minister, 
as the synod’s moderator. 


Philadelphia Presbytery 
Asks Vote Fraud Study 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS) — Members of 
Philadelphia Presbytery called here for 
continued investigation of voting fraud 
charges in Philadelphia, with punish- 
ment of the guilty and safeguards to pre- 
vent future abuses. 

Representing 194 churches in a four- 
county area, the presbytery adopted a 
resolution addressed to the voters of Phil- 
adelphia and State Attorney General 
Anne X. Alpern urging further “vigor- 
ous” investigation of the alleged registra- 
tion of non-existent or non-resident voters 
in several city wards. The situation was 
brought to light by a team of reporters 
from the Philadelphia Bulletin, a daily 
newspaper. 

Commending the attorney general for 
her initial efforts, the resolution asked 
her “to continue with all energy and 
diligence her investigation to the end that 
any wrong-doing may be ferreted out and 
punished through due process of law, 
and precautionary measures brought for- 
ward which will assure future safeguards 
of this cherished right to vote in all areas 
of our presbytery and nation.” 

“The question of frauds as well as the 
approval of harness racing at the recent 
primary election, the statement continued, 
serve as “striking illustrations of the 
widespread apathy which permeates our 
churches on basic public issues.” 

Asserting that the number who voted 
for the harness racing with pari-mutuel 
betting was less than the total number of 
Presbyterian church members in Phila- 
delphia, the resolution chided the voting 
constituency of the presbytery for “gross 
dereliction of duty.” 


Minister Is Deposed 


In an unusual action, the presbytery 
deposed one of its ministerial members, 
James J. Reeb, for leaving the presbytery 
without permission and affiliating with 
a Unitarian church. His disposition was 
on grounds that he “has renounced the 
jurisdiction of the United Presbyterian 
Church and joined an heretical body.” 


4 


Unitarians disavow belief in the “Trin- 
ity of God” or “the Holy Trinity,” a 
doctrine essential for membership in 
most Protestant communions. The theo- 
logical issue was raised here last year 
when the Philadelphia Council of 
Churches, at the insistence of a majority 
of its member bodies, dropped the Uni- 
tarian Church of Germantown from full 
to associate membership, thus denying it 
voting privileges. The church then with- 
drew from membership. 

Mr. Reeb, who served as a Presbyte- 
rian chaplain at Philadelphia General 
and other hospitals before resigning two 
years ago, is believed to be connected with 
a Unitarian church in Florida, a pres- 
bytery spokesman said. 

Frank H. Stroup, the presbytery’s di- 
rector of urban work for the past 11 
years, was elec ted executive secretary to 
succeed William F. Wefer, who retired 
May 31 after 22 years in the post. 


Florida UPUSA Synod 
Elects Woman Moderator 

LAKE WortH, Fria. (RNS) — The 
Florida Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, elected its first woman 
moderator. She is Daisy Albertson 
Douglas, the wife of a Weirsdale citrus 
grower. 

Mrs. Douglas is believed to be the first 
woman to be named a synod moderator 
in her denomination. 

Long active in women’s work in the 
church, she is a former president of the 
presbyterial and synodical societies and 
was a national board member of the de- 
nomination’s women’s organization. 

The daughter of a Sunday school mis- 
sionary in Oklahoma, Mrs. Douglas came 
to Florida in 1912 and attended Stetson 
University and the University of Florida. 
She was a teacher before her marriage. 


° ° 
Kagawa Memorial Service 
Is Held in New York 

New York, N. Y. (Special) —A me- 
morial service for Toyohiko Kagawa, 
world renowned Christian leader and 
social worker in Japan, was held here in 
the new chapel of the Interchurch Center. 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, of St. Louis, Mo., 
president of the National Council of 
Churches, conducted the service in which 
Dr. Kagawa’s daughter, Umeko, took 
part. 

The significance of Dr. Kagawa’s life 
work for the Protestant churches in Japan 
was described by C. Darby Fulton, of 
Nashville, Tenn., general secretary of 
the Board of World Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S. 

The Japanese leader’s most significant 
contribution to the interpretation of 
Christianity in Japan and the world, he 
said, was “his burning social concern.” 

“There had been little progress in un- 
derstanding the role of religion as a great 
social force, recognizing its relevance to 


all human life,” said Dr. Fulton, “until 
Dr. Kagawa threw himself into his work 
of social reform with complete abandon.” 

Beginning in the slums of Kobe, where 
he fought disease and injustice of every 
kind, the Japanese leader touched the 
lives of farmers, miners, fishermen and 
beggars, in a ministry of “complete sal- 
vation.” 

“In Kagawa,” said Dr. Fulton, “we 
see a vital fusion of the two essentials of 
the Christian faith—the personal and the 
social. He realized that spiritual redemp- 
tion is the beginning of social reconstruc- 
tion.” 

A selection from Dr. Kagawa’s writ- 
ings—he wrote more than 200 books 
whose royalties he gave to people in need 
—was read at the service by John Cov- 
entry Smith, New York, general secretary 
of the Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations of the United Presby- 
terian Church, USA. 

Miss Kagawa recently returned from 
Tokyo where she attended the funeral of 
her father who died April 23 at the age 
of 71. She is secretary for World Youth 
Projects of the World Council for Chris- 
tian Education and the World Council of 
Churches. 


WCC, St. Andrews 


WILL LOOK AT 
UNITY STEPS 


Among issues facing the 90-member 
policy-making Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches at its August 
16-24 meeting at St. Andrews, Scotland, 
will be a consideration of ways in which 
the world’s Protestant, Anglican and Or- 
thodox churches can move toward closer 
unity. While the Council has tradition- 
ally remained aloof from union negotia- 
tions between churches and has confined 
itself to study, cooperation and _ provid- 
ing the framework within which its mem- 
bers carry on practical programs together, 
a growing interest has been shown in the 
possibility of keeping types of closer 
church union before Council members. 

A statement on family-planning as 
part of the answer to the world’s popula- 
tion expansion is anticipated in view of 
a council study declaring that the annual 
increase of 50,000,000 members will 
have “grave social, political, economic 
and even religious repercussions.” 

A possible change in the basis of 
membership may be considered. At pres- 
ent, churches declaring their acceptance 
of “our Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Savior” are eligible for membership. 
Some member churches have requested 
changes that will bring the basis more 
explicitly into line with the doctrine of 
the Trinity and will establish it more 
clearly on the Bible. Any proposals ap- 
proved at St. Andrews will be referred 
to the third WCC Assembly in New Delhi 
November 18, 1961, for possible adop- 
tion. 
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@ Interpretation of the Scottish Assembly 


Decisions Close or Deferred 


HE 1960 GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
of the Church of Scotland was a 
very cautious Assembly. Canny is the 
word we use and that’s what it was. 
Votes were close, even to a majority of 
one in a major discussion; and more 
than once the only decision effected by a 
vote was to send something back for 
further study. What a lot of study there 
is going to be before the next Assembly. 
The choice of Dr. Burleigh of New 
College, Edinburgh, was a fitting one for 
this year which marks the 400th anni- 
versary of the Scots Reformation. He is 
our leading church historian and has 
been a professor of church history for 
thirty years. The Queen’s Commissioner, 
the Lord High Commissioner to the Gen- 
eral Assembly as he is styled, was again 
the Earl of Wemyss and March, an elder 
in the parish church at Aberlady in East 
Lothian, and the enthusiastic chairman 
of the National Trust for Scotland. In 
their respective addresses they spoke of 
the long tradition of the Ecclesia Scoti- 
cana, going back to the Reformation and 
away back before that to Columba and 
Ninian. The moderator referred to the 
Scottish Confession of 1560, produced 
in four days and ratified by Parliament, 
which at the same time abolished the 
jurisdiction of the Pope, forbade admin- 
istration of the sacraments in the Roman 
form, and prohibited the saying or hear- 
ing of the Mass. He insisted that the 
Church of Scotland makes good her 
claim to be the national church not by 
pointing to her history, but by her obedi- 
ence to the call to bring the ordinances 
of religion to the people of every parish. 
Lord Wemyss spoke of the significance 
of the Reformation in Scotland’s life and 
history and pointed to the freedom it has 
brought, while reminding the church that 
she has been many times reformed and 
must continue to be so. 


Sunday Question 


One of the debates which drew most 
headlines beforehand, thereby perhaps 
helping many to get things out of pro- 
portion, and was settled by only a dozen 
votes of a majority, was on the sugges- 
tion of the Church and Nation Commit- 
tee that the time has come when the 
church might state officially that some 
form of physical recreation on a Sunday 
is not unreasonable and is even natural 
and legitimate for members of the 
church. We are long past the day when 
all Scots folk or even all members of the 
church sit at home all Sunday and read 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. Many of our 
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people nowadays seem to have few 
qualms about cutting the grass on Sun- 
day in their own garden, or playing golf 
or watching others play cricket, all 
pleasant and surely harmless proceed- 
ings. The committee felt that these people 
might now be allowed to feel that they 
are not sacrilegious and outrageous; per- 
haps Sunday might even gain in sig- 
nificance and certainly it should not be 
a day of depression or repression and 
restriction. It is a day for uplift and 
gladness and worship, a day for unselfish 
service to others and a day, according to 
the committee, which might be used for 
the refreshment of body as well as of 
mind and spirit. We celebrate the Lord’s 
Day; we do not keep the Jewish Sabbath, 
for we are not Jewish. Let the day cease 
to be hedged around with rigid prohi- 
bitions. Let the Christian who has wor- 
shipped have a round of golf thereafter 
if he so desires. Many don’t like this 
suggestion. Professor T. F. Torrance 
said the committee has not gone deep 
enough theologically, and others felt that 
man still needs a holy day and not a 
holy half-day. In the end the best the 
Assembly could do was to remit the ques- 
tion to that haven of all indecision, 
further study, because the proposal 
seemed to depart from standards laid 
down in the Westminster Confession of 
no less than three centuries ago. 


Women Elders 

Another widely publicized decision 
was the vote by a majority of one to send 
down for approval by the presbyteries 
the proposal that women should become 
elders on the same terms as men. This 
has been a talking point since the 1929 
union of the churches and has frequently 
been before us in recent years. If a ma- 
jority of presbyteries approve, the pro- 
posal will become part of our procedure 
in 1961—although it may now be the 
presbyteries’ turn to become canny and 
we cannot tell how things may go. 

The committee sponsoring the pro- 
posal, itself brought into being for fur- 
ther study of the matter, could see noth- 
ing but benefit to the church from 
opening the doors of the Session rooms 
to women. The opposition claimed again 
to stand on the firm basis of Scripture 
and the tradition of the church and that 
we had still really to decide what elders 
are anyway, as if interpretation of Scrip- 
ture must never change and tradition 
must become an anchor that permits no 
advance. There is no suggestion at this 
stage that women should be regarded as 
eligible for the ministry. 





Perhaps surprisingly there was less 
division on the suggestion that concep- 
tion control and family planning by 
means of contraceptives should be offi- 
cially approved by the church. The only 
protest of this that I saw came from a 
Roman priest writing in a daily paper 
and his fantastic argument was quickly 
demolished in the next day’s issue. The 
church sees parenthood as a sacred re- 
sponsibility and concedes to parents the 
right to decide in conscience on the 
spacing and number of their family, but 
it also condemns the use of contracep- 
tives for such motives as indulgence or 
selfish desire. 


Talks with Anglicans 


In the study by a new committee of 
fifty, resuming conversations with the 
Church of England, certain central is- 
sues are to be clarified and resolved both 
before and during such discussions. 
These include the meaning of unity as 
distinct from uniformity, the meaning of 
validity in regard to ministerial orders, 
the doctrine of Holy Communion, the 
meaning of apostolic succession. There 
was no indication given to the Assembly 
as to when the Anglicans may be ready 
for further discussion and I hazard a 
guess that the fifty will have ample time 
for their study and research. It’s up to 
the Anglicans now. 

There were eighteen votes separating 
the two points of view in regard to Cen- 
tral Africa in which we are so interested 
because our missionaries gave Nyasaland 
its beginnings (OUTLOOK, June 27). If 
the assent of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants is achieved supporting federation, 
as George MacLeod urged, the Church 
of Scotland will be happy to support 
federation, though some would hope that 
the territories might, after a period of 
constitutional development, be free to re- 
main in or come out from the plan ac- 
cording to choice. Nyasaland has the 
largest population of the three territories 
and Northern Rhodesia the largest area. 
The special committee recommended 
equal representation in the federal as- 
sembly, if federation continues, instead 
of 11 and 19 members respectively com- 
pared with the smaller Southern Rho- 
desia’s 29. The special committee is 
quite clear about the undoubted advan- 
tages of some form of association between 
the three territories, but feels that a 
looser connection, acceptable to most of 
the people, would be more promising. 
Certainly no association should be forced 
at the sacrifice of human rights. 

The retiring moderator, R. H. W. 
Shepherd, forty years a missionary in 
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South Africa, claimed to be in agreement 
but out of tune with the committee. He 
thought they had too much invective in 
their reports which to him seemed preju- 
diced and partisan. In the end, the As- 
sembly decided to wait, not for further 
study, but to see what the Mockton Com- 
mission will say when its report, now 
being written, appears. This means that 
in the meantime the church is not com- 
mitted to an opinion contrary to the 
policy of governments at home or abroad. 
Dr. Shepherd spoke of our concern at 
events and policies in South Africa and 
one speaker said, to loud applause, that 
it seemed to us the government there, by 
its ruthless determination to impose 
apartheid, is cutting at the very roots of 
human freedom and dignity. The As- 
sembly reaffirmed that apartheid is a 
violation of the gospel’s insistence on the 
equality of men before God. Maybe 
much has been done for the Bantu social- 
ly and economically but without doubt 
the policy of the government has de- 
graded them socially and deprived them 
politically as it was intended to do. 


lona Charge 


A lighter moment came with the as- 
sertion by two ministers of the Highlands 
that George MacLeod’s Iona Community 
is causing much disquiet in their part of 
the world. One said its members are 
arrogant and conceited and a danger to 
the church. The Assembly was not im- 
pressed, and the charge is sheer nonsense 
anyway. 

Miss Wendy Wood, a fervid Scottish 
“patriot,” came to the bar of the Assem- 
bly, dressed in green tweed and tartan 
bonnet, and presented a petition for the 
recall of the Three Estates, the ancient 
Parliament of Scotland, never dissolved 
but out of use since the union with Eng- 
land in 1707. She felt that many of the 
problems which worry Scotland today 
housing, unemployment, juvenile delin- 
quency and the like—could be dealt with 
by a Scots Parliament, whereas they get 
but scant treatment from the joint govern- 
ment in London. She is not the only one 
who thinks so and the Assembly is al- 
ways sensitive to the fact that it is the 
only real expression of our national 
opinion nowadays. The petition was duly 
received, but nobody was quite clear 
about the historical facts and they also 
will have to get further study before next 
year, 

The Assembly adjourned to meet in 
October to commemorate the Reformation 
and Her Majesty will be present—not to 
honor the Assembly, for that august body 
is honored by no earthly sovereign, but 
to note the fact that 1560 marked a new 
beginning for the Scottish church and 
mission and brought a new quality to 
the life and character of her ancient 
people, of which mighty Reformation we 
are heirs proud indeed of our heritage. 
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ANGLICAN CONVERSATIONS ARE 
APPROVED BY GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The renewal of conversations with 
representatives of the Anglican Church 
of Canada was approved at the recent 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. The moderator, Rob- 
ert Lennox of Montreal, has named a 
committee of ten to renew the discussion 
which was broken off in 1944. The in- 
vitation to the Presbyterians was issued 
by the General Synod of the Anglican 
Church last September when it was made 
clear that the specific question of organic 
union is not to be considered Assembly 
“formal conversations between us in order 
that together we may think and pray 
about our Lord’s will for his church.” 


Racial Attitudes 


In other actions the Assembly: 

Urged members to “cleanse them- 
selves” of all racial, anti-Semitic and 
intolerant attitudes; 

Opposed the recent government re- 
laxation of curbs on liquor, beer and 
wine advertising in Ontario; 

Reaffirmed the right of the state to 
inflict capital punishment; 

Created an administrative church 
ouncil to serve as a central cooperative 
body for all the denomination’s boards 
and other money-spending units; 

Called upon the national government 
to use its influence in halting the pro- 
duction and testing of nuclear weapons, 
prohibiting nuclear warfare by interna- 
tional agreement, and accelerating co- 
operation among nations in the use of 
the atom for peaceful purposes; 

Voted to use a $600,000 bequest to 
help construct a new administrative 
headquarters, probably in the Toronto 
suburbs, to replace the present building 
adjoining Knox College; 

-Authorized its committee on Inter- 
Church Relations to arrange exploratory 
conversations on possible church union 
with the Dutch and other Reformed 
churches “whenever the chance arises’; 

Urged all ten provincial governments 
to legislate against discrimination based 
on race or creed in housing; 

Declined 

—Refused to allow 19-year-old Shirley 
McLeod, who is determined to become 
the first female Presbyterian minister in 
Canada, to speak to the Assembly (now 
a student at Bishop’s College, she intends 
to study theology later at Presbyterian 
College in Montreal with a view towards 
possible ordination) ; 

Referred back to the presbyteries the 
question as to whether or not they want 
the 1961 Assembly to act on the ordina- 
tion of women; 

—Launched an immediate drive to 
double the church’s membership (now 
196,000); 


—Approved a system for calling min- 
isters, under which clerks of synods will 
keep a list of vacancies with pertinent 
information and other list of ministers 
who are interested in the possibility of a 
change, with only one man to be con- 
sidered at a time. 


“Cultural Escapism” Is 
Called Danger to Church 

CuHIcaGo (RNS)—Eugene A. Nida of 
New York, secretary for translations of 
the American Bible Society, declared here 
that “if the Christian church is to live, 
it must engage in vital conversation with 
the world or be submerged.”’ 

“The church must be much more in- 
volved in what is happening in the world 
today,” he told 1,000 delegates and vis- 
itors to the 75th annual meeting of the 
Evangelical Covenant Church of Amer- 
ica. 

Dr. Nida, who has worked in 60 coun- 
tries and with the translation of the Bible 
into 130 languages, charged the church 
with a tendency to “cultural escapism.” 

“We build up our own special brand 
of evangelical language which becomes 
more or less a kind of Protestant Latin,” 
he said. 

“In our ideas,” he added, “we are 
afraid to talk about certain things or read 
certain books for fear that they will not 
be safe. The real issue is not that some- 
thing is safe but whether it is true.” 

Observing that “it has never been safe 
to be a true Christian, even as Jesus 
Christ found,” he called on church mem- 
bers to be “more in the world and run 
the same risk that Jesus Christ ran in 
being rejected by the religious leaders of 
his day, because his contacts were too 
frequent with publicans and sinners.” 


Roman Catholic Bishop 
Coins “‘Cancerette” Term 


Cork, IRELAND (RNS)—Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop Cornelius Lucey of Cork, in 
a warning to the children of this diocese 
against the danger of smoking, coined a 
new word for cigarettes—cancerettes. 

Declaring that the connection between 
cigarette smoking and lung cancer is “un- 
deniable,” he told a Confirmation class 
here that “the heavier a smoker you are, 
the more likely you are to be a victim.” 

“That you are not told of this,” he 
added, “is due to the vested interests in 
the trade. The state gets about a fifth of 
its revenue from the duty on nicotine. 
Many are employed in manufacturing 
and selling cigarettes. And the big to- 
bacco firms spend millions every year in 
advertising designed to make you forget 
the risks of the cancerette and think of 
the glamor of the cigarette.” 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. Martin 


MONDAY e J] wonder how much in- 
fluence Richard Niebuhr’s now famous 
report on the church and the ministry has 
had on the thinking of theological stu- 
dents. If, as it suggests, under the pres- 
ent conditions of American church life, 
the most meaningful concept of the min- 
ister’s role is that of Pastoral Director, 
concerned chiefly with building up the 
People of God, is it any wonder that the 
idea of pioneer and missionary has been 
soft-pedalled ? At any rate it is noteworthy 
that not one of the students graduating 
this year from this seminary is heading 
for what used to be called the mission 
field. 


TUESDAY e | attended an impressive 
ordination service this evening. The 
“charge” to the minister was one of the 
finest I have heard. The three heads of 
the sermon were: (1) Be for people and 
not against them, (2) Be with people and 
not apart from them, and (3) Be with 
and for them at their deepest level. The 
text was the unfamiliar one from Isaiah: 
“Prepare ye the way of the people, cast 
up a highway, gather up the stones, set 
up a standard for the people.” 


WEDNESDAY e It was said of the fa- 
mous Quaker writer and preacher: “It 
is always a pleasure to meet Rufus Jones 
—he has such gusto. His friends are the 
best friends a man ever had. Today is 
the greatest day that has ever been. The 
job in hand is the most important job 
that has ever been undertaken.” I never 
met Rufus Jones, but I have met a lot 
of other Joneses who had precisely the 
opposite effect on me—Iceberg Joneses, 
I call them, for everything within miles 
of an iceberg gets frozen! 





THURSDAY e@ Now that school is over, 
I have an interesting summer ahead of 
me. My engagements include a lecture to 
campus-ministers, four sermons at a min- 
isters’ summer school, and a refresher 
course in homiletics at a famous Navy 
base for Navy chaplains. All over the 
states, teachers, preachers, businessmen, 
seem to devote half their vacation to go- 
ing back to school. 


FRIDAY ¢ In the foreword to his fine 
book, The Moral Life and the Ethical 
Life, the literary critic, Eliseo Vivas, 
says: “I would not for a minute pretend 
solidarity with men who do not realize 
that one of the essential marks of decency 
today is to be ashamed of being a man 
of the twentieth century.” 


SATURDAY ¢ Nearly every seminary 
now has an “internship” year, when the 
student is allocated to a parish under 
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some wise and experienced minister. The 
seminary finances the student’s stay in 
the church, so that the church does not 
regard the young man as a cheap as- 
sistant, and accepts full responsibility 
for his growth and nurture in the practice 
of his chosen profession. Many so-called 
practical courses are now being dropped 


to probe them to the deeps or to grapple 
with the ultimate causes of their mala- 
dies. Pascal once said: “Religion is 
knowing profoundly what you know al- 
ready.”” No wonder there is so little real 
religion about! How can there be until 
a man is willing to say with the psalmist, 
“Out of the depths have I cried... ”’? 


from the seminary curriculum and en- 
trusted to the minister of the church, who 
is called to the seminary from time to 
time for consultation and instruction. It 
will be interesting to see how this new 
plan works out. 


SUNDAY ¢ What a difference there is 
between “‘coming to terms” and “coming 
to grips.” Lots of people worry about 
personal troubles, but they are reluctant 


UPHAUS APPEAL DENIED 

ConcorD, N.H. (RNS)—-A new appeal 
to free Willard Uphaus, Christian paci- 
fist serving one year in the Merrimack 
County jail, was rejected here by the New 
Hampshire Supreme Court. The court 
said the arguments introduced in support 
of his release had been presented many 
times before. 


An Announcement 


Foreman Book in New Presentation Binding 


Many thousands of Dr. Foreman’s FROM THIS DAY FORWARD— 
Thoughts About a Christian Marriage have been used by ministers and 
others for presentation to couples looking forward to marriage. It has 
been reprinted a number of times. 





In order to stress the value of the contents of this great book, we can 
now provide a variety of attractive bindings—each book, boxed, with a 
wedding certificate. Here are the choices: 


Gift binding (paper)___--~- $1.50 White Fabricoid _____--~ $2.25 
Cioth binding ........... $2.00 Full Leather (white) _____- $3.50 


Generous quantity discounts enable you to keep a good supply on hand. 
The discount which you may claim on this book: 
10-19 copies—20%; 20 or more—25% 
Other Foreman books: 
GOD’S WILL AND OURS (dealing with Faith, Foreordination and Free- 
dom), 75¢ (paper) 


' CANDLES ON THE GLACIER—ao choice collection from his Outlook 
weekly feature, $3 


ee eee = Return 2 ee ee eee ee 
To: OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE, 512 East Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 
Please send me: 


Copies of FROM THIS DAY FORWARD @ $ 
Specify binding 


Copies of GOD'S WILL AND OURS @ 75¢ 
Copies of CANDLES ON THE GLACIER @ $3 














Sample packets of Dr. Foreman’s pamphlets from the ‘‘How-To” Series @ 35¢ 
(for personal and congregational distribution) 














NAME (print) Address 
CITY. ZONE STATE 
$s enclosed, or send the bill __ (x); or, bill the church as follows: 


(SPECIAL NOTE—We have an important plan developing whereby we can provide quality 
religious paperbacks for groups in a convenient manner, stimulating a vital, informed, read- 
ing congregation. Are you interested? __. Yes; __ No.) 








Cumberland Assembly 


Mackay Praises Church’s 
“Dynamic Centrality” 


Princeton Seminary’s former president, 
John A. Mackay, speaking as the United 
Presbyterian, USA, fraternal delegate at 
the Cumberland Presbyterian General 
Assembly in Nashville, Tenn., said that 
if he had been living in the time the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church was 
organized he would probably have been 
a Cumberland Presbyterian. Dr. Mackay 
praised Cumberland Presbyterian efforts 
to deal with the realities of their time. 
He pointed out that the essence of early 
Cumberland Presbyterianism was _ its 
ability to adapt itself to existing condi- 
tions and needs and, partly for this rea- 
son, “had been called, with honor, the 
left wing of Presbvterianism.”’ 

He illustrated what he called the “dy- 
namic centrality’ of the church by re- 
minding his hearers that the mother 
church of American Presbyterianism 
“lost the frontier because of its inadapta- 
bility,” while Cumberland Presbyterians 
“led the way in the camp meetings and 
program of circuit riders .. . and blazed 
the trail, as is now recognized.” 

Dr. Mackay pleaded for a renewal 
of religion that flows from the heart and 
is relevant to present-day problems. De- 
ploring modern trends toward formalism, 
he said, “Uncouth life is better than 
aesthetic death.” 


“One of our serious troubles in the 
church today,” he said, “is that it has 
become legitimate to be emotional in any- 
thing but religion. The need is for 
something that will summon one’s whole 
enthusiasm. .. . The moment the church 
becomes completely program-ized and de- 
personalized it becomes a monument to 
God’s memory and not an instrument of 
his living power.” 


Negro Opportunity 

The Colored Cumberland Presbyterian 
fraternal delegate, S. A. Nelson of Mus- 
kogee, Okla., said the American Negro 
population is the greatest mission field 
confronting the church. “We need you,” 
he declared, “especially in missions and 
education; until we are together at this 
point, we are not together.” 

In adopting its Christian Social Rela- 
tions report, the Assembly added a state- 
ment urging church members to use “ap- 
propriate means” to eliminate intolerance 
based on nationality, class or race. Cum- 
berland Presbyterians were urged to work 
for equal rights for all, as the statement 
declared: 

“We believe that all men are created in 
the image of God, with respect to creation 
all men are brothers, and that in society 
all have the same fundamental rights 
and responsibilities. Therefore, the church 
shall teach and practice those principles; 
it shall proclaim the judgment of God on 
all conditions, attitudes, and practices 
which result in intolerance and discrim- 
ination because of nationality, class and 
race against individuals and groups, 
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RENTER OR OWNER? 
. 

From renting to owning is one of life’s happiest experiences. Pos- 
session gives a thrill and it is a special thrill if the renter acquires a prop- 
erty which he has rented too long. A foothold in the future fulfils a 

A life insurance policy can be rented. A Term policy will serve as 
a temporary measure to meet an emergency, but the permanent possession 
of a contract opens a way to a new life. The owner adds to his prop- 
erty, plans to improve it, wants to own more. Taking care of it increases 


here is a time to own and a time to rent. But youth is owning 
time since insurance policies increase in cost with age while health hazards 


It is a good policy to own a good policy. And the Fund sells the 


Write to: 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
16 Branches Coast to Coast — Texas to Ontario 
An interdenominational Fellowship providing all kinds of life insurance 
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which deprive them of basic rights and 
responsibilities; and it shall urge its 
members to work through appropriate 
means to remove such evils from society.” 

J. P. Bright, North Little Rock, Ark., 
pastor, urged approval of this addition, 
declaring that the Assembly was not “‘act- 
ing hastily” in approving it and adding 
that “sometimes the church drags its 
feet.” 

Instruction to Trustees 

Trustees of Bethel College were in- 
structed to “proceed with plans to admit 
qualified Cumberland Presbyterian min- 
isterial candidates to Bethel College, ir- 
respective of race or color... 
feasible.” 

President Roy N. Baker of Bethel said 
the trustees would determine what serv- 
ices the white C. P. church can render 
the Negro C. P. body in assisting Negro 
ministerial candidates in their education 
before considering integration. In regard 
to “feasibility,” he said the trustees would 
consider the “‘sociological’’ conditions in 
West Tennessee along with the requests 
of the Negro C. P. Church for admission. 

Bethel trustees had recommended no 
integration at the present time, pointing 
to a ruling by a Tennessee circuit judge 
which termed integration of the state’s 
private schools contrary to a 1901 segre- 
gation statute. 

The church’s seminary at Bethel pro- 
vided for Negro students in 1953, but 
has had only one Negro student—in 1956 
—and no applications have been sub- 
mitted since that time. 

The trustees of Bethel College were 
instructed by the Assembly to establish 
and direct all policies concerning stu- 
dents’ social activities on the campus. In 
the past two years the Assembly pro- 
hibited dancing on the campus. Now the 
matter is left in the hands of the trustees. 

E. K. Reagin of the Knoxville church 
and director of the University of Ten- 
nessee’s School of Religion declared that 
the day of the “‘minister-church” is over, 
and “until lavmen choose to serve we 
cannot know the outstanding growth of 


as soon as 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 
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that earlier day in our church.” He 
pleaded for lay “priests” in “aprons, 
overalls and working clothes” to serve 
the church in this generation, and he 
chided his fellow-ministers for worrying 
“more about their golf score than the 
work of the church.” 


Mode of Baptism 

A presbytery overture inquired as to 
the legality of a minister administering 
baptism by immersion. The Assembly 
said the Confession of Faith “clearly 
sets forth” that “baptism is rightly ad- 
ministered by pouring or sprinkling water 
upon the person.” 

A denominational conference center is 
to be established in West or Middle Ten- 
nessee. 

The Assembly was told by Jose D. 
Fajardo, director of the Collegio Amer- 
icano, Cali, Colombia, “The greatest 
temptation of the church today is to de- 
sire favor with man to such an extent 
that it may come to believe that when it 
has become the great, powerful, accepted, 
respected, and dominant church that it 
will no longer have anything to worry 
about.” 

Arlich G. Matlock, executive secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, Mem- 
phis, was elected moderator, succeeding 
Virgil T. Weeks, Donelson, Tenn., pas- 
tor. 

The 1961 Assembly will be held in 
Florence, Ala., June 14-20. 


UPUSA AND JU. S. SYNODS 
MEET JOINTLY IN W. VA. 


West Virginia Presbyterians met joint- 
ly in some meetings as their respective 
synods convened in Elkins. 

Robert E. Shields of the First church, 
Morgantown, succeeded W. H. Flurkey 
of Pughtown as moderator of the UPUSA 
synod, while Warner DuBose, Jr., Elkins 
pastor, became the U.S. moderator, suc- 
ceeding Lawrence A. Davis, now of At- 
lanta. 

A third Presbyterian group meeting at 
the same time on the Davis & Elkins 
College campus was the UPUSA synodi- 
cal society. 

Among items demanding attention of 
the UPUSA synod were reports on mis- 
sion work being conducted throughout the 
coal mining areas, including difficulties 
faced by displaced families who have 
moved from jobless areas to the cities. 

Jack E. Weller, head of the West Vir- 
ginia mountain project, reported on this 
work which links twelve churches and 
a chapel in a united effort under a staff 
of five people. 

The U. S. synod authorized a $375,- 
000 campaign: $150,000 for the Davis- 
Stuart School, $200,000 for the Blue- 
stone conference center, $25,000 for ex- 
penses. 

Edgar J. Price, division engineer for 
the Kroger Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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will become director of the Bluestone con- signed as superintendent after more than 
ference center in September. fifteen years of service. 

An evaluation and study of the pro- " © & 
gram of the Davis-Stuart School for de- Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
pendent children, recommended by a Seminary has secured A. B. Campbell, 
committee, was placed in the hands of former business manager of the market- 
the school’s trustees for appropriate ac- ing department of Ralston Purina Co., 
tion. A successor must be named to suc- St. Louis, Mo., as business manager, suc- 
ceed Robert D. Kauffelt, who has re- ceeding E. A. Thomson. 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
Announces 


The 1960 Summer Session 
First Term: June 6-July 9 
Second Term: July 18-August 20 
For Information Write: 

The Director of the Summer Session 


WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 


For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 




















PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N.C. 


Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President Maxton, North Carolina 











Presbyterian @ Coeducational e@ Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition. $1,047. Cata- 
tog and illustrated booklet. 
k. TT. L. LISTON, President. Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 

















For a Proud Tomorrow—Christian Eduation Today 


LEES McRAE COLLEGE 


For information write: 
Registrar, Lees McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 








THIS SIMPLE PLAN | 
SOLVES A GIVING PROBLEM 


This folder gives the simple plan of how you can 
receive a safe, generous, and assured income for life 
by making a gift to Church Extension. Your gift 
purchases a regular annuity for you and, depending 
on your age, you may receive up to 7.4% per year in 
returns—regardless of prevailing business conditions. 
Payments to you are made semi-annually. The prin- 
cipal later goes to help in spreading Christianity 
throughout the South. Begin now. See how people 
with small or large incomes may enjoy this plan. 






Write today to G. B. Strickler, Treasurer by 


BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION 


341-B-Ponce deLeon Ave., N.E. Atlanta 8, Ga. 














Continuing The Presbyterian Tribune 
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JAMES S. BROWN 
Business Manager 
Tribune Editorial Committee 
Phillips P. Elliott John Mitchell Currie 
Hope Stelzle Johansen 
Subscription—$5.00 a year 
Editorial and Business Offices 
612 East Main Street, Richmond 19, Va 
Dial Milton 9-1371 Night: ELein 8-6987 


EDITORIAL 


Japanese Attitudes 














It has not been generally understood 
that well-informed people in Japan de- 
clare that much of the force behind the 
demonstrations leading to the cancella- 
tion of President Eisenhower's visit to 
that country was anti-militaristic rather 
than anti-American. 

This is the conviction of Episcopal 
Bishop David Makoto Goto of Tokyo, 
who sees three groups who have been 
opposed to the new treaty between the 
U. S. and Japan for different reasons. 
The Communists, he says, fear a strong 
Japan, liberal democratic thinkers de- 
clare that rearming Japan violates the 
anti-militarism section of the country’s 
post-war constitution, and the third 
group consists of political opponents of 
Prime Minister Kishi who are merely 
trying to weaken his position. Members 
of the second group point to Article 9 of 
the constitution adopted under Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, which calls for anti-militarism 
in Japan. The new treaty, they contend, 
is a direct violation of this article. 

Similar convictions are shared by 
Hugh Borton, a recognized specialist in 
the field of Oriental studies and the pres- 
ident of Haverford College. Dr. Borton 
has just returned from a visit to Japan 
on behalf of the Japan International 
Christian University Foundation, of 
which he is vice-president. He lived in 
Japan for many years and has served 
as chief of the division of Japanese 
affairs of the Department of State. He 
insists that the student demonstrations 
are primarily against Prime Minister 
Kishi’s government’s action. Most of the 
student demonstrators, he declares, were 
born just before or at the end of World 
War II. They have a great fear of and 
intense hatred for war which has filled 
their lives and their country with much 
suffering and destruction. They are an- 
tagonistic toward any treaty which, they 
fear, may involve Japan in a future con- 
flict. 
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Internal Threat 

An accident toll in this decade of 925,- 
000 deaths, 90,000,000 disabling injuries 
and an economic loss of $150 billion. 

This is the projected estimate of every- 

day accidents that the average citizen 
an prevent and control during the 1960s. 
Paul Jones of Chicago, director of pub- 
lic information for the National Safety 
Council, made public these figures in a 
recent address, as he called for individ- 
uals to assume personal responsibility 
for bringing the totals down. 

Safer highways, safer automobiles, 
more and better driver education, tougher 
driver licensing examinations, and stricter 
traffic law enforcement are a part of the 
answer. The real answer, he is convinced, 
lies in the attitude of the individual— 
in his recognition of personal responsi- 
bility for protecting his own life and the 
lives of others. 

People must be brought to recognize 
their moral responsibility for preventing 
accidents and a sense of pride in sensible 
and cooperative behavior must be aroused 
in them, he is persuaded. Nowhere, he 
contends, is man literally his brother’s 
keeper more than behind the wheel of an 
automobile, and the one great safety rule 
is the Golden Rule. He continues: 

“It is amazing and distressing that so 
many people try so earnestly to beat laws 
that were made for their protection. 

“I firmly believe that in trying to pre- 
vent accidents we are building a more 
moral and a more efficient society, a bet- 
ter way of life and a greater nation.... 

“In overcoming the attitudes and traits 
that cause traffic accidents, for example, 
we are overcoming the things that cause 
war—things such as greed, selfishness, 
contempt for the law, disregard for the 
rights of others, failure to share. 

“It comes with poor grace, it seems to 
me, for a nation that proudly proclaims 
its concern for the welfare of other peo- 
ples to tolerate an accident toll that is 
a major threat to the welfare of its own 
people. ee - 


IN PASSING 


Editorial Notes 











The successor to 85-year-old Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer as head of his famed 
medical mission at Lambarene, French 
Equatorial Africa, is likely to be Rich- 
ard Friedmann, a 39-year-old refugee 
from Communism in Czechoslovakia, 
now on the staff at Lambarene, accord- 
ing to L. M. Ramsey, a St. Louis adver- 
tising executive who is head of Religious 
Heritage of America, Inc. He describes 
Dr. Friedmann as a deeply religious 
man. The young doctor, he says, is a 
jack-of-all-trades, serving as surgeon, X- 
ray technician, and “while I was with 
him in Lambarene, he had just installed 
a new electrical plant and planned to fix 
the water pump.” He speaks seven lan- 
guages, fleeing from Czechoslovakia after 
the Communists forced him to search for 
land mines. 


Want to write a hymn on the theme of 
stewardship? Contest entries are being 
sought in connection with the 40th anni- 
versary of the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of Stewardship 
and Benevolence scheduled Dec. 12-16. 
The Hymn Society of America (475 Riv- 
erside Dr., New York 27) is co-sponsor- 
ing the contest. T. K. Thompson, stew- 
ardship executive, says, “In the history 
of Christianity, comparatively little at- 
tention has been given to hymn-writing in 
the field of stewardship. Most steward- 
ship hymns now being used were written 
before 1900.” Details from the Hymn 
Society. 

* ok * 


Tribute paid G. Bromley Oxnam upon 
his retirement included one from W. A. 
Visser *t Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, who de- 
scribed him as a bishop of the Methodist 
church “‘whose loyalty to its heritage led 
him to serve the Church Universal,” and 
as first American president of the World 
Council of Churches “which he helped 
to bring into being and to make an effec- 
tive instrument for worldwide Christian 
cooperation and united social and inter- 
national justice.” He described Bishop 
Oxnam as a “prophetic and courageous 
leader of the churches of the United 
States, defender of religious and civic 
freedoms; educator who had the vision 
for and helped to bring into being, this 
(American University’s) School of In- 
ternational Service; dedicated Christian 
who gave himself wholly to his calling.” 

~*~ * * 


In meeting attacks made currently on 
the National Council of Churches, Wil- 
liam M. Elliott, Jr. of the Highland Park 
church, Dallas, Texas, devoted two 
Wednesday evenings to a discussion of 
What About the National Council of 
Churches? with his comments published 
later in a 24-page booklet (15¢ per copy). 


* %*«* * 


Racial Crisis and the Press by Walter 
Spearman and Sylvan Meyer, has been 
published by the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil (63 Auburn Ave., N. E., Atlanta 3). 
One of the main conclusions of the study 
is that “Southern newspapers are doing a 
better job in giving their readers the facts 
about racial events than in revealing their 
meaning and interpreting the points of 
view of the people involved.” Mr. Spear- 
man, a Presbyterian, is professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of North Caro- 
lina; Mr. Meyer is editor of the Gaines- 
ville, Ga., Daily Times. The SRC has 
also published as its May issue of New 
South, “School Desegregation: The First 
Six Years.” This provides an important 
series of informative questions and an- 
swers on the whole issue of the school 
desegregation movement concluding with, 
“What can we do in our communities to 
help effect harmonious social change ?” 
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Footnote to Theme: ‘’Christ the Unifying Center of the Church’s Gospel”’ 


HEART OF THE GOSPEL 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


HE HEART OF the gospel is: 
What God has said 
What God has done—for us, 
with us, in us 
What God wants of us. 

The gospel is a word, a message, a 
proclamation. The gospel is the speaking 
of God. Human beings are word-makers, 
word-users; and salvation, though not 
all a matter of words, must be served by 
words, or word-users cannot take it in. 

The gospel is an act, or acts. The 
gospel is a story, not only the story as 
told, but the story as it happened, the 
story before the words were found to tell 
it. 

The gospel is an imperative. A gospel 
admired, a gospel memorized, repeated, 
set to music, enshrined, may be a gospel; 
but if no more can be said of it, and 
nothing more done with it, it is still in- 
fertile. And an infertile gospel might as 
well be none. The gospel must be more 
than admired, analyzed, repeated, 
shouted. It must be obeyed. 

Jesus Christ is the heart of the gospel, 
in all three ways. He is the heart of the 
message, he is the Act of God, he gives 
the gospel the note of command. 


OD’S MESSAGES are many, but 
they come to us in nature without 
words, and so we may mis-read them. 
God sends us unsigned letters every day. 
Till we have learned his authentic hand- 
writing, till we can detect beneath all the 
false echoes, the edited tape-recordings, 
the genuine sound of the Lord God’s 
voice, we shall be unsure and unsafe. 
Or, what may really cause us doubt is 
not the difficulty of picking out the voice 
of God from the voices of Babel; but 
rather the difficulty of hearing the voice 
of God at all. Under the silent sky we 
wait for the trumpet-voice of Sinai. In- 
tent for a word, we do not notice a 
Carpenter talking with a few men. We 
expected something rather grand, a suit- 
able Voice from the Throne. We do not 
like what we see. “There is no form nor 
comeliness that we should desire him.” 
Yet this is the Word, this is the visible 
Speech of God. When God puts himself 
into language he expects us to read and 
to recognize, it is the language of a Life. 
God has spoken to us: by a Son. 


O CHRIST is not only the heart of 
what God says to us; he is the heart 

of what God does. It is by God’s acts 
that he may be identified. Christ is the 
living action of God. “The Father that 
dwells in me, he does the works.”” What 
else has God done for us to be compared 
with what he has done in Christ? Count 
the blessings of God, add them together, 
and leave Christ out: what have you? 
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Christ is the “new and living way” by 
whom we have access to the Throne of 
Grace. Christ is not the window through 
which we orphans look at a feast we may 
not touch. Christ is the door whereat we 
enter the Father’s house. 

What God does with us—together with 
us, side by side—strange and gracious 
partnership, he does through Christ. 
Christians may sing or say, ““He has no 
hands but our hands. . .” but they could 
as well sing it the other way: We have 
no hands but his hands. So far as a 
Christian act is Christian, it is an act 
of Christ. 

What God does in us is no less summed 
up in one word: Christ. “Till Christ be 
formed in you” is the hope of a Saint 
Paul for his Christian friends. ‘‘Christ 
lives in me” is the epitome of his own 
life. The “measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ” is the aim for Chris- 
tian maturity. “Christ in you” is our 
hope of glory. The world needs Christ; 
but the world needs Christs too, and it 
is not likely to pay much heed to Christ 
if it sees nowhere any Christs. If that 
seems irreverent, it is only because we 
have not taken the New Testament seri- 
ously. 





HRIST IS THE HEART also of 

what God wants of us. The gospel 
(as I said) is not bare proclamation. 
The gospel is appeal, command, per- 
suasion. Believe; come; follow. 
Belief that leaves Christ as a problem to 
be decided on later is not Christian faith. 


A four-year coeducational college of 
liberal arts and sciences on a beautiful 
campus within sight of the Great 
Smokies. Fully accredited, moderate 
cost, with substantial reduction pos- 
sible under nationally-known Student 
Help Program. Related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Founded 1819 
One of America’s Better Small Colleges 


Address: President Ralph W. Lloyd 
Box C, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 


Belief, however elaborate, that never cen- 
ters in Christ, is not Christian faith. A 
theologian may write a book on faith, 
but if it turns out that all he is analyzing 
is faith, seldom faith-in, and never faith- 
in-Christ, then it is not Christian faith 
he has described. 

To “come to Christ’? may become a 
cliché, but the fact must underlie this 
or whatever other phrases may be used. 
Christian life begins with more than a 
decision to turn over a new leaf, or to join 
the church, or to feel sincerely sorry for 
past misdoings. You do indeed come to 
a new page, a new leaf, a new fellow- 
ship, a new change of direction. But the 
reason—the solid reason—for all this is 
that you come to Christ first. Come down 
and shake the preacher’s hand, come to 
the Session meeting, come into the 
church. But what are all these comings 
worth if not a step is taken toward 
Christ ? 

And what if the new member does not 
follow Christ? What if he follows old 
members who have never followed 
Christ? We say the gospel has failed, 
but what we mean is that the gospel in 
that case has only been preached, at 
most. Follow your conscience, follow 
your religious tradition, follow your 
sainted mother. These are good roads. 
But they are not quite the gospel road. 

The road that leads to Life is the road 
on which our Lord walks ahead. 





MONTREAT ANDERSON 


Coeducational Junior College 
An Affiliated Presbyterian College 
Liberal Arts—Business Education—Music 
Terminal Courses—Business and Church Secretary 
Total Cost $805—Liberal Scholarships 
Calvin Grier Davis, President 
Box O, Montreat, N.C. 








Fine Arts Center 


Education, Business Administration, 
Sciences, Pre-professional training for 
law, medicine, ministry, etc. 

Students from 35 states and several 
foreign countries in student body of 
about eight hundred. Intercollegiate 
athletics for all. Conveniently located, 
served by five major airlines. 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A Hberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus, degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 
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— Teaching Indian children in the interior of Brazil. 


More Than An Investment... 


An annuity gift to the Board of World Missions is more than a safe 
and profitable investment. 


Through an annuity gift, you help support the work of foreign 
missions in spreading the Gospel throughout the world. 


Your investment in an annuity with the Board yields an excellent 
return (depending upon the age of the annuitant) and at the same 
time you are assured of safety and reliability. The Board has never 
missed or been late with a single annuity payment in the more than 
fifty years the annuity gift plan has been in operation. Also, you 
may establish an annuity naming two persons as beneficiaries, with 


the annuity payments going first to one and then to the survivor 
of the two. 


You might want to consider an annuity gift to the Board of World 
Missions as your next investment. The rewards will be two-fold — 
a lifetime income for you or for others, plus the knowledge that you 
have helped in carrying Christianity to distant lands. 


For complete information about our annuity gift plan, write 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BoarRpD oF WoRLD Missions 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 






POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


“To Forergu Misstous a Share” 





Realignment Comes 
In Mississippi 


Despite vigorous opposition from the 
executive committee of “Presbyterian 
Laymen for Sound Doctrine and Respon- 
sible Leadership’? and supporters, the 
Synod of Mississippi voted 87-73, after 
extended discussion, to form three pres- 
byteries effective next January 1, instead 
of the present five. 

Acting on the recommendation of a 
study committee, the synod formed three 
bodies occupying the northern, central, 
and southern sections of the state, that 
are almost equal in size and membership. 

This action seems to have broken the 
hold of Central Mississippi Presbytery 
over the synod, which has been dominant 
in decisions that have been made. (There 
were later reports that the presbytery was 
seeking to have a called meeting of the 
synod to reconsider this action.) 

When the action was taken, J. Reed 
Miller of the First church in Jackson 
filed a protest, in which he was joined by 
41 others. He said he was not protesting 
the action taken, but curtailment of de- 
bate “fon the far-reaching issue of re- 
alignment of presbyteries.”” He said he 
does not intend to file a formal appeal, 
but simply to have his protest included 
in the minutes. 


Letter Is Circulated 

Before the synod convened, W. E. 
Pleasants of Jackson circulated a letter 
to ministers and sessions warning against 
any change in the make-up of presby- 
teries, saying, “The effect could well be 
serious injury to the conservative strength 
of our synod in matters within the synod 
and in our relationship to the General 
Assembly.” He and speakers on the floor 
of the synod appealed for delay and 
further study. 

The new arrangement will provide 
presbyteries, Northern, Central and 
Southern, of 10,000 to 12,000 members 
with approximately 50 ministers in each. 
The central section will still be dominant 
financially, with current budgets for pres- 
byterv causes showing $43,700, central; 
$37,000, north; $32,300, south. The 
northern section will have 91 churches, 
central, 75; south, 77. 

One area of possible concern studied 
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by the survey committee dealt with the 
effect of reducing the number of pres- 
byteries in deciding various Assembly 
matters. The stated clerk, James A. Mil- 
lard, Jr., told the committee that records 
indicate that a difference of two or three 
presbyteries probably would not have 
altered any past decisions. On one item 
of concern, he wrote: 

“The vote on church union recorded in 
the minutes of 1955 was 42 presbyteries, 
yes; 43 presbyteries, no; tie, one. As 
three-fourths of the presbyteries were re- 
quired to vote affirmatively on such a mat- 
ter, a difference of two or three presby- 
teries would have been immaterial in this 


case.” 


It was also shown that Mississippi 
strength in the General Assembly would 
not be appreciably altered: Where rep- 
resentation is made on the basis of 4,000 
members (as formerly) there would be 
22 commissioners instead of 24. If the 
representation is made on the basis of 
5,000 members as at the present time, 
there will be 18, instead of 16 as would 
be the representation from the present five 
presbyteries. 

T. Russell Nunan, Greenville pastor, 
was elected moderator, succeeding Orrick 
Metcalfe, Natchez layman. He was au- 
thorized to name an ad interim commit- 
tee to investigate the synod’s rights and 
control in French Camp Academy, Bel- 
haven College and Chamberlain-Hunt 
Institute. 


Columbia Support 

Unanimous approval in an expression 
of confidence was voted by the synod in 
Columbia Seminary, following a talk by 
Professor M. G. Gutzke of the Sem- 
inary. This was considered particularly 
significant in view of the exchange of 
letters from the First church, Jackson, 
and the trustees of the seminary (Ovur- 
LOOK, March 28, June 6). The Jackson 
session had proposed a $50,000 gift to 
the seminary over a period of years if 
its standards and emphases met the ap- 
proval of the session. The Columbia 
trustees responded by declining any such 
possible gift, declaring that no session 
has the right to assume responsibilities 
that belong to the controlling synods. Dr. 
Gutzke challenged the Mississippians to 
visit the seminary to find if there is any- 
thing there which they would disapprove. 





Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal. traditional, and 
Christian .. . in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Atomic power 
in Caesar’s day? 





Certainly ! 

It was there, in the ground, in the air and water. 
It always had been there. There are no more new 
materials today than there were when Rome ruled the 
world. 

The only thing new is knowledge — knowledge of 
how to get at and arrange raw materials. 

The welfare, the progress, indeed the very fate of 
our nation, depend on the quality of knowledge gen- 
erated and transmitted by our institutions of learning. 
The crisis in our colleges demands the concern of every 
patriot. 

But the churchman has further concern. He believes 
that education should be undergirded by Christian 
faith and motivated by Christian principles. 

A Presbyterian churchman can express his concern 
by an interest in and support of Presbyterian colleges, 
seminaries, and Westminster Fellowships. 


“Civilization is a risky business.” 


—Dr. Elton Trueblood 


HICHER EDUCATION 


q DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

— PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
KEEP IT BRIGHT BOX 1176. RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 








For Distribution by—Presbyterian and 
Reformed churches; pastors at spe- 
cial services; men’s groups (an ap- 


Pre-Publication proved and recommended project); 


women’s groups; or individuals. 


This Is Your ,; Opportunity \ 


—to order the N-E-W 1961 Coing-to-College Handbook 
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God Desires Steadfast Love 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 24, 1960 
Background Hosea 1:2—4:3; 5:15—6:6. Printed Text: 4:1-3; 5:15—6:6 


We have studied in recent weeks por- 
tions of the Book of Amos; this week 
we study a part of the message of the 
great prophet who followed Amos and 
took up the mantle which he had 
dropped. 


Evil Times 


We read in 1:1 that Hosea prophesied 
during the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz 
and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and in 
the days of Jeroboam, the son of Joash, 
king of Israel. As Hosea’s message con- 
cerned the northern kingdom we are con- 
cerned only in the situation in Israel 
during this period. 

Comparing 1:1 with the rest of the 
book, it seems that Hosea began to 
prophesy during the days of Jeroboam II 
and continued to preach until about the 
time that the northern kingdom was car- 
ried away captive. Jeroboam II, we have 
seen, was a very able king, and during 
his reign the country was more prosper- 
ous than it had been since the days of 
David and Solomon. But when Jeroboam 
died, the prosperity of the nation van- 
ished. 

In the political sphere there was a 
vast amount of disorder. The throne was 
occupied by military adventurers, six of 
them within forty years. Four out of the 
six were murdered by the leaders of op- 
posing factions, and the last of them was 
carried away captive together with his 
people into Assyria. During the whole 
time there was almost a complete lack 
of government, and crimes of violence 
were commonplace. In the religious 
sphere the people were forsaking the wor- 
ship of God for the worship of Baal and 
the gods of the more powerful nations 
about them. Morally, conditions were 
equally deplorable (cf. 4:13-14). The 
nation seemed to be disintegrating politi- 
cally, morally, and spiritually. Though 
the kings and princes were blind to what 
was taking place, Hosea saw clearly 
enough that the end was approaching. 

In the midst of conditions so dis- 
couraging, the prophet came to Israel 
with a message emphasizing not only the 
justice of God, but also and even more, 
the love of God which would not let his 
people go. Who was Hosea, and how did 
he come to present this aspect of God’s 
character? 


God Speaks to Hosea 

We know little or nothing of Hosea’s 
life except the one momentous experience 
in which, as he tells us in 1:2, he first 
heard the voice of the Lord. In brief, we 
may reconstruct his experience as follows 
(see 1:2-3, 6, 8; 3:1-3): 

Hosea married a woman named Gomer 
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who proved unfaithful to her marriage 
vows. The first child Hosea recognized 
as his own; the second and third he 
could not claim. Hosea clung to his wife, 
but after a while she forsook him to be 
with her lover. As time went on this lover 
tired of Gomer and finally sold her into 
slavery. Hosea loved his wife in spite 
of her unfaithfulness. He went to the 
owner, therefore, and bought her for fif- 
teen silver sheckels and a bushel and a 
half of wheat. But he realized that he 
could not restore her to her old position 
in his home until she had had a change 
of heart. He planned, therefore, to keep 
her under surveillance and meanwhile 
attempt to win back her love. Some 
scholars have thought that God com- 
manded Hosea to marry a woman whom 
he knew to be immoral at the time, but 
this is inconceivable. Practically all 
modern scholars understand 1:2 to mean 
that Hosea came only gradually to realize 
Gomer’s unfaithfulness, and that it was 
through this experience that he came to 
know God’s faithful love for faithless 
Israel. 

Hosea came to see that God has 
espoused Israel unto himself as he had 
espoused Gomer. Israel has proved un- 
faithful to her Lord as Gomer had 
proved unfaithful to him. Israel would 
have to suffer for her misdeeds as Gomer 
had suffered for hers. But the wonderful 
part of it was that God still loved Israel 
as he, strangely enough, continued to love 
Gomer. And God was striving to win 
back Israel’s love, as he was seeking to 
recover Gomer’s love. And if Israel 
would respond to the plea of her divine 
Lover, he would restore her to her old 
position, just as he was ready to restore 
Gomer to hers. This is the message of 
Hosea in chapters 1-3 and again under 
different figures in chapters 4-14. 

We can only look at certain aspects of 
Hosea’s great message, centering on the 
chapter chosen for our more detailed 
study. 


God’s Controversy with Israel 

In chapter 4 Hosea points out that 
God has a controversy with the nation, 
because “there is no faithfulness or kind- 
ness, and no knowledge of God in the 
land; there is (instead) swearing, lying, 
killing, stealing and committing adul- 
tery; they break all bounds and murder 
follows murder” (4:1-2). 

1. There Is No Knowledge of God. 
In the rest of the book, Hosea, whose 
analysis of human behavior is very pene- 
trating, places the chief blame for the 
sad state of affairs in Israel on this lack 
—the lack of any genuine knowledge of 
God (see for example 4:6). It is as if 


he said there is no faithfulness (fidelity 
to trust) nor kindness (recognition of 
one’s responsibility to his fellowman) be- 
cause there is no knowledge of God. 
What did Hosea mean by knowledge of 
God? Knowledge about God? Surely 
more than that. Knowledge about God 
is essential, but it is not enough. For a 
long time there was a man in the state 
penitentiary in Richmond who knew the 
Shorter Catechism by heart. Officers 
of the church — ministers, elders and 
deacons—have too often broken the laws 
of God and man. Hosea is referring to 
something deeper than knowledge about 
God. He is referring to a true, experi- 
ential knowledge of God. 

What about the situation in our own 
day? There are lands of which it could 
be said with only a little exaggeration, 
“There is no faithfulness or kindness 
and no knowledge of God in the land,” 
and ‘no faithfulness or kindness’’ be- 
cause there is no knowledge of God. In 
our own land it has certainly not gone so 
far. But there is an appalling lack of 
knowledge about God. A multitude of 
tests confirm the fact that to the present 
generation of Americans the Bible is 
largely an unknown book. In numerous 
counties in the state of Virginia it has 
been discovered that approximately half 
of the children are growing up with no 
relations with the church whatsoever 
(presumably therefore without any re- 
ligious training). Some years ago the 
Institute of Religious Research revealed 
that there were more than 27,000,000 
nominally Protestant children and young 
people in the United States who had no 
contact of any sort with organized re- 
ligious ministries (17,000,000 of these 
were under 16 years of age). Many who 
attend Sunday school remain spiritual 
illiterates. Many who come to know 
something of the Bible still have little 
real knowledge of God. And the failure 
of the home and the Sunday school is 
aggravated by the increasingly secular 
nature of our public education. There is 
a distressing lack of knowledge of God 
in the land; and in time, if it has not 
already begun to do so, it will affect 
men’s fidelity to trust, their interest in 
and concern for the welfare of their fel- 
lowmen. Israel’s spiritual failure (no 
faithfulness or kindness and no knowl- 
edge of God) leads to the second point 
in Hosea’s indictment— 

2. There Has Followed a Moral 
Breakdown. ‘There is swearing, lying, 
killing, stealing, and committing adul- 
tery.” 

“Swearing and lying’”—the two terms 
are to be taken together. Men swear— 
give their word, and then disregard their 
solemn promise. Is this a characteristic 
of our modern life? Nations do not al- 
ways trust one another and the most 
solemn treaties have sometimes been dis- 
regarded. Politicians and their parties 
sometimes make promises which appar- 
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ently they do not intend to keep. Much 
of our crime, experts say, is due to the 
frequent alliance between politicians and 
the underworld. Investigations carried 
out by the Reader’s Digest a few years 
ago revealed that “three out of every five 
garage men will over-charge, lie, invent 
unnecessary work, or charge for work 
not done, for parts not installed, or for 
parts not needed.” (Other services in- 
vestigated showed similar results.) One 
of America’s best known lawyers, Samuel 
Untermeyer, stated some years ago that 
“perjury in our law courts has become so 
general as to taint and well nigh para- 
lyze the administration of justice.” In- 
vestigations have shown that cheating is 
common in the public schools, that most 
pupils will lie or cheat if there is a real 
need and if they think there is no chance 
of detection. The rapid increase in the 
divorce rate indicates that many mar- 
riage vows are of little moment. We 
cannot go as far as Hosea and say, 
“There is no faithfulness’—but there is 
less of it in America than we like to 
think. 

What about killing? Our homicide 
rate is the highest in any settled civili- 
zation, and year after year it is higher 
in Southern cities than anywhere else in 
the nation. And stealing? Statistics show 
that not only is life less secure in Amer- 
ica than in other lands but also property. 
And adultery? It seems to be increasing. 
That is not surprising when so much is 
said and done to break down the old 
moral standards. 

Certainly there is no moral breakdown 
in America comparable to that in Israel. 
But there is much to cause us concern. 
And as Hosea suggests in 4:3, moral lax- 
ness affects the entire nation. The whole 
land suffers—in money (the annual 
crime bill is a staggering one) and in 
security. It may mean our money lost, 
our son corrupted, our daughter dis- 
honored or diseased. 

What was the cause of Israel’s moral 
and spiritual breakdown? Hosea traces 
it back to the failure of her moral and 
spiritual guides. “My people,” he says 
(4:6), “are destroyed for lack of knowl- 
edge; because you [the priests] have 
rejected knowledge, I reject you from 
being a priest to me.” In Hosea’s day 
the priests were the religious, moral and 
intellectual guides of the people. Today 
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ministers and Bible teachers share that 
responsibility with newspaper editors, the 
literary intelligentsia, movie and TV 
writers and producers, school teachers 
and many others. If there is a distressing 
lack of the knowledge of God in America 
today, if moral conditions have become a 
matter about which we should become 
concerned, they all must bear a portion of 
the blame. But Hosea does not put the 
sole blame upon the priests. “It shall be 
like people, like priest,” he points out 
(4:9). Hosea does not mean to say that 
people have become like their priests (as 
it is sometimes interpreted), but that the 
priests have made them over in their own 
image. Hosea does not excuse the priests. 
But in analyzing Israel’s failure he 
could not help noting that people tend to 
infect their spiritual leaders with their 
own outlook; there is a leveling up per- 
haps, but there is also a leveling down. 
That tendency continues. Writers give 
the people what they want, and the pro- 
ducers of horror comics give our growing 
children what they want, regardless of its 
effect upon their imaginations and wills. 
Ministers cannot afford to antagonize 
their congregations—not if they wish to 
retain a congregation. As Liston Pope 
pointed out in his penetrating study, 
Millhands and Preachers, religion in the 
comfortable middle-class churches 


‘“ 


. is to a considerable degree a sanc- 
tion of prevailing economic arrangements 

Religion must not meddle too much 
in private life (Churches) prefer 
ministers who are ‘good talkers’ in the 
pulpit, ‘good fellows’ on the street and 
sympathetic comforters in time of trouble 

. The preacher must speak with as- 
surance of those ‘eternal verities’ which 
everybody believes. ... The role of the 
minister is... to symbolize and sanction 
the rightness of things as they are.” 


‘ 


Prophets who speak out boldly against 
the sins of their own congregations have 
never been popular in the pulpit—in 
ancient Israel or in modern America. So 
it still tends to become, “like people, like 
priest.” We generally get what we 
want—a religion that will make us feel 
good rather than one that makes us feel 
uncomfortable and thereby lead us to 
change our ways. But, according to 
Hosea, a nation that moulds its spiritual 
leaders in its own image is in danger. 
The Law of the Harvest 

In chapter 5 Hosea describes the suf- 
ferings which will come upon the nation 
because of its moral and spiritual dere- 
lictions. “I will be like a lion to Eph- 
raim,” he says, speaking in the name of 
God. “I, even I, will rend and go away, 
I will carry off (into captivity) and 
none shall rescue. I will return again to 
my place, until they acknowledge their 
guilt and seek my face” (5:14-15). 

Chapter 6 opens (vss. 1-3) with 
Israel’s plea for forgiveness, the plea that 
she is now making, or that Hosea sees 
she will make as soon as the blow begins 
to fall. At first glance the plea seems to 


be sincere (it is certainly exquisitely 
worded) and unfortunately it is so in- 
terpreted by some “Sunday school helps” 
which thereby cause the reader to miss a 
large part of this great prophet’s message. 
As we look closer at the nation’s plea we 
see that there is no confession of sin, no 
suggested amendment of life, only an 
easy assurance that God is good and will 
not allow his people to suffer (not more 
than two or three days at most) if only 
they repeat pious platitudes. Just as to- 
day, some preachers call the nation to a 
revival that repeats old shibboleths but 
requires no change or alteration in men’s 
attitudes toward their fellowmen. 

But God cannot be satisfied with any 
superficial repentance. “What shall I do 
with you, O Ephraim? What shall I do 
with you, O Judah?” he exclaims. What 
more can I do, he means, to bring you to 
repentance, to true repentance. Your 
love (Rsv), he charges, is like the morn- 
ing cloud, which in Palestine disappears 
as soon as the sun comes over the horizon, 
and as the dew that so quickly vanishes. 
“Therefore,” says God, speaking through 
the prophet, “I have hewn them by the 
prophets ....” Israel is compared here 
with a stone, or a block of wood that is 
being shaped; the hewing is the punish- 
ment intended for discipline, to bring out 
the likeness which God has in mind. “I 
have slain them by the words of my 
mouth. ...” He is referring here to the 
heavy judgments which have come upon 
the nation, taking such a heavy toll of 
life. “And my judgment goes forth as the 
light’’—which all may see and fear. 

The trouble is that Israel does not yet 
understand what God requires. She ex- 
pects to gain the divine favor with burnt 
offerings, with animal sacrifices (by acts 
of formal worship, we would say), but he 
desires “‘steadfast love and not sacrifice, 
the knowledge of God, rather than burnt 
offerings.” “Steadfast love” in vs. 6 is 
a better translation than that offered in 
the Kyv. God desires steadfast love 
rather than the love which vanishes like 
a morning cloud (vs. 4). The love which 
he desires is not love for God only or love 
for man, but love for both God and man. 
The parallelism of the clause suggests 
that such love is to be identified with the 
knowledge of God (cf. 1 John 4:7). On 
two occasions Jesus is reported to have 
quoted this verse (Mt. 9:13. 12:7). It 
is one of the greatest passages in the Old 
Testament, and takes us into the very 
heart of our religion. 

What God requires of us is not formal 
religious acts, though formal religious 
acts have their place not as an end in 
themselves, but as a means to an end; 
not formal religious acts, but steadfast 
love, growing out of a genuine knowledge 


of God. 


TWO LESSONS THIS WEEK 
—in view of July-August sched- 
ule of alternate weeks. 
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SEEDS OF NATIONAL DECAY 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 31, 1960 
Hosea 8:1-5; 10:1-12; 13:1-3. Printed Text: 10:1-8, 12 


Hosea, as we have seen, began to 
prophesy during the reign of Jeroboam 
II and continued to preach until about 
the time that the northern kingdom was 
carried into captivity. Jeroboam II was 
an able king and during his reign the 
country was more prosperous than it had 
been since the days of David and Solo- 
mon. But when Jeroboam died, the pros- 
perity of the nation vanished. 

In the political sphere there was a vast 
amount of disorder. The throne was oc- 
cupied by military adventurers, six of 
them within forty years. Four out of the 
six were murdered by the leaders of op- 
posing factions, and the last of them was 
carried away captive together with his 
people into Assyria. During the whole 
time there was almost a complete lack of 
government and crimes of violence were 
commonplace. In the religious sphere the 
people were forsaking the worship of 
God for the worship of Baal and the 
gods of the more powerful nations about 
them. Moral conditions were equally de- 
plorable (cf. 4:13-14). The nation 
seemed to be disintegrating politically, 
morally and spiritually. Though the 
kings and princes were blind to what was 
taking place, Hosea saw clearly enough 
that the end was approaching. 

In our study last week we looked at 
Hosea’s exposure of conditions — the 
Lord’s “controversy” with his people 
(see especially 4:1-3) and at the 
prophet’s insistence that superficial re- 
pentance will bring no escape from the 
inevitable judgment—“‘for I desire stead- 
fast love and not sacrifice, the knowledge 
of God rather than burnt offerings” 
(6:6). 

In our present study the prophet an- 
nounces that the coming judgment is im- 
minent. As he pictures graphically the 
consequences of Israel’s sin, he throws 
light on the cause of the nation’s decay, 
and, we are tempted to say, on the causes 
of national decline in every age. 


1. Wind and Whirlwind, 8:1-7 


Though this section is not included 
in the printed lesson it furnishes a help- 
ful background against which its mes- 
sage may be understood. The entire ex- 
position is based on the rsv which is far 
clearer here, as in the prophets generally, 
than is the KjJv. In 8:1 God instructs the 
prophet to set a trumpet to his lips to 
warn Samaria (Israel’s capital) of ap- 
proaching danger, in this case the armies 
of Assyria that are soon to carry the 
people into captivity. This cruel and ag- 
gressive world power is pictured as a vul- 
ture (Kjv: “eagle’), hovering over the 
land (“the house of the Lord’) and soon 
to swoop down upon its prey. The nation 
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is doomed because it has been unfaithful 
to its covenant vows, because it has trans- 
gressed the divine law which formed its 
very basis as a people (see Exodus 19:5). 

True, they had not renounced the cov- 
enant. They still owned the Lord as 
their God, particularly when danger 
loomed. ‘To me they cry, My God, we 
Israel know thee” (8:2). But it is not 
enough to cry out to God for help when 
we have been stripped of every other de- 
fense. Amos, an earlier prophet, has in- 
sisted that the worship of God is vain 
unless it commits one to the cause of 
human welfare (5:21-24). Hosea is in 
thorough agreement. “Israel has spurned 
the good; (therefore) the enemy shall 
pursue him.” A modern historian might 
say that Israel lacked the natural re- 
sources to stand against Assyria, or that 
she had neglected to modernize her army. 
But as Hosea saw it there was a more 
basic failure. 

“They made kings, but not through me. 
They set up princes, but without my 
knowledge. With their silver and gold 


they made idols for their own destruc- 
tion.” 


These six kings in forty years—who 
were they, on what grounds had they been 
chosen? Not because they were men of 
character, that is clear. Not because they 
would strengthen the moral foundations 
of the nation. Not because they would 
put an end to the abuse of power which 
had become commonplace. Not because 
they would demand respect for the civil 
rights of any minority group. And not 
because they would recall the nation to 
its spiritual moorings. Special interests, 
factions, men avid for power and greedy 
for gain had plotted to pull down rivals, 
and to install rulers who would promote 
their own interests at the expense of the 
common interest. As Hosea graphically 
puts it: “They made kings, but not 
through me. They set up princes, but 
without my knowledge.” 

Harold Cooke Phillips writes in the 
Interpreter’s Bible: 

“Hosea, although he was one of the 
most spiritually minded of the prophets, 
is regarded as one of the most politically 
minded also. He saw very clearly the 
connection between the moral condition of 
his people and their political fortunes 


and misfortunes. He saw that ‘moral de- 
cay means political decay.’ 

“It is one of the major tragedies of our 
times that we do not see this. But how 
to bring our age to see, as Hosea saw, the 
vital connection between morality and 
politics, is a major problem. Even as the 
political chaos and disorder of his day 
were due to his people’s failure to recog- 
nize and submit to God’s rightful rule 
over their political destinies, so with 
ours. ... The chaotic and desperate po- 
litical situation which so frequently exists 


should help us realize that the nations are 
held fast within his righteous rule, and 
that to spurn it is the greatest folly.” 

Israel’s decline can be explained in 
part by the fact that “they made kings, 
but not through me”; and also by the 
fact that “with their silver and gold they 
made idols for their own destruction” 
(8:4b). Superficially this verse might 
be taken to mean only that a portion of 
their wealth had been used to make ex- 
pensively gilded idols. But something 
more important is involved. The idols 
represented gods which the Israelites had 
made in their own image, gods who sanc- 
tioned sexual excess, gods who glorified 
material gain, gods who made no moral 
demands on their worshippers, gods satis- 
fied with ritual observances and aesthetic 
trappings. The same tendencies appear 
in every age, whether one recognizes idols 
in the narrower sense or not. Individuals 
who twist Scripture so that it sanctions 
their own moral latitude or narrow preju- 
dices are worshipping idols. A people 
who make sexual gratification, material 
wealth or sensual pleasure, who justify 
payola because it is the spirit of the age, 
are making “idols for their own destruc- 
tion.” 

The trust which the people have put in 
such idols (or ideals) Hosea declares 
shall be shown to be without foundation. 
The idols themselves will perish (8:5-6), 
and the people who have sowed the wind 
(built their national policies upon empty 
and barren ideals, without solid sub- 
stance) will reap the whirlwind (8:7). 
In Hosea’s estimation religion affects the 
total life of the people. If religion be- 
comes an empty form, and if the nation 
as a consequence seeks insubstantial 
goals, then a vacuum is created which 
invites the hurricane. 

ll. The Law of the Harvest 

In 10:1 Israel is likened to a luxuriant 
vine (not an empty vine as in the KJv) 
that bears much fruit. He is looking 
back, no doubt, to the days of Israel’s 
prosperity under Jeroboam II. The more 
the nation prospered materially, the more 
it spent on the institutions of religion 
(more altars; improved, that is, beauti- 
fully decorated pillars)—a great build- 
ing program we would say, with many 
handsome churches. Superficially it 
would seem that this is as it ought to be, 
an expression of the people’s gratitude 
to God. Yet God was not pleased. Why? 
Because, says Hosea (10:2), their heart 
is divided (KJv) or false (Rsv). If the 
former translation is correct then it is 
divided loyalty that Hosea has in mind 
—between God and Baal, or, as Jesus 
was later to suggest, between God and 
mammon. The people honored God with 
their lips, but lived by the principles of 
Baal. A recent study of the attitude of 
American college students revealed some- 
thing of the same divided attitude in our 
own day. College students on the whole, 
Dr. Philip E. Jacobs has found, are 
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“gloriously contented” with things as 
they are, and “unabashedly selfish,” with 
little concern for the welfare of others. 
Normally they express a need for re- 
ligion, but they do not expect this re- 
ligion to guide or govern their decisions 
in the secular world. 

“Firm belief in God does not seem to 
diminish prejudice toward people of other 
races. Nor does it lead them to be- 
come personally active in the promotion 
of justice in human relations. The devout 
are no more sympathetic than others 
toward public action to advance human 
welfare. Actually, the less religious tend 
to be more humanitarian, and the more 
concerned about social injustices and 
miseries.” 

If the reading of the rsv is followed, 
the meaning would not be dissimilar. A 
religion that does not guide or govern 
one’s decisions in the secular world is a 
false religion, and its institutions cannot 
survive the holocaust. 

As in the previous passage (8:4), 
Hosea associates a false religion with 
futile statesmanship; religion with poli- 
tics: “For now (when the catastrophe 
comes) they will say, ‘We have no king’ 
(no leader behind whom we can rally, no 
leader whom we can trust, no leader who 
can carry us through the dangers that 
beset us) for we fear not the Lord and a 
king (or president, Democratic or Repub- 
lican), what could he do for us ?”’ (10:3.) 
Why should men who have lost their fear 
of God and his righteous judgments lose 
their confidence at the same time in their 
political leaders ? 

In discussing this question Dr. Phillips 
points out that the fear of God, or, as we 
might prefer to put it, reverence for a 
God, carries with it a sense of responsi- 
bility, and, in addition, some deep loyal- 
ty to the moral values which are the 
foundation of government. “A child,” 
he points out, “cannot take care of him- 
self; he is immature. People who are 
morally and spiritually immature, who 
lack integrity and honesty, are not really 
fit to take care of themselves politically, 
not fit to govern themselves. Freedom, 
without some sense of the values which 
derive from reverence for God, becomes 
an opportunity for the worst sort of dem- 
agoguery, chicanery, corruption, graft, 
greed. What good is a king or a presi- 
dent if the people have no sense of re- 
sponsibility; if honor, honesty, integrity 
decency, are lacking? . . . The founda- 
tions of society are moral and spiritual 
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and cannot be established or safeguarded 
simply by those in authority. The foun- 
dations can be made secure only as the 
people safeguard them.” 

The rulers of an unprincipled (or in- 
different) people are apt to be unprin- 
cipled men. So it was with Israel. “They 
utter mere words” (10:4a). Hosea is 
speaking of the kings and their spokes- 
men. Their words are specious words, 
that are never translated into action. 
“With empty words they make cove- 
nants’—i.e., promises that are never ful- 
filled, which perhaps they never intended 
to fulfill. Without reverence for God, 
“which results in an appreciation of and 
loyalty to the eternal principles of truth, 
righteousness and justice, no contract— 
personal, social, international—endures,” 
comments Dr. Phillips. “Like a struc- 
ture that lacks cement or steel reinforce- 
ment, it crumbles under pressure. Like 
the house built on sand, it falls under 
strain.” 

As a result of these words without 
truth, “judgment springs up like poison- 
ous weeds in the furrows of the field.” 
(Have such weeds appeared in our own 
day ?) 

And now as the disastrous results of 
their policy become apparent the people 
of Samaria “tremble” for their god— 
the golden calf at Bethel, (Bethaven), 
the erection of which was the first step 
in their misunderstanding of God’s 
character and therefore of his require- 
ments. Now they tremble for the insti- 
tutions of religion; the time will come 
when they shall mourn for it, lamenting 
the days which are no more; “yea, the 
thing itself’—could Hosea have used a 
more contemptuous term for this idol in 
which the people had put their trust— 
‘shall be carried to Assyria as tribute to 
the great king; Ephraim (the nation) 
shall be put to shame, and Israel shall 
be ashamed of his idol” (10:5-6). In 
time of great crisis our religion should 
sustain and strengthen us; but if the 
god in whom we put our hopes is a god 
made in our own image then in the end 
we shall find ourselves stripped of sup- 
port—and without faith in the god in 
whom we formerly believed. But anyone 
who loses faith in God because of the 
disasters that befall him has never be- 
lieved in the true God. 

Israel’s rulers, Hosea predicts, will 
be carried away with Israel’s gods— 
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“like a chip (KJv: foam) on the face of 
the waters” (10:7). Politicians without 
convictions, carried here and there by 
the current of popular opinion, basing 
their policy on the latest Gallup polls, 
seeking their own interests, will finally 
be carried into oblivion, helpless as a 
chip on a raging torrent. Places of wor- 
ship will be destroyed, and those who 
remain on the land will live without hope 
(10:8). 

Israel’s sin, the prophet goes on to 
declare, is a long-seated one. From the 
days of Gibeah, in the times of the 
Judges, when a Levite and his concubine 
were so shamefully mishandled (Judges 
10:20), from the time when Saul, the 
first king, reigned in Gibeah (1 Sam. 
10:26), Israel has continued to sin 
against her God. 

Ephraim (or Israel—the two terms are 
synonymous), says the prophet, is like 
a prized heifer engaged in the pleasant 
and easy task of treading out the corn; 
it could eat all the grain that it desired; 
and there was no need for a yoke. But 
now, thanks to its sin, life has become 
more difficult; Israel must wear the yoke, 
submit himself to a rigorous discipline; 
plow the ground and harrow it for him- 
self. “What Hosea is saying,” says 
Phillips, “is that sin greatly increases 
the burden of life.” If only people could 
foresee that sin in the end makes life 
more difficult and increases its sorrows 
and disappointments. But every genera- 
tion, it seems, learns only through ex- 
perience. 

Yet out of such discipline may come 
ultimate blessing. If one is willing to 
accept the yoke, which his own sin has 
fashioned, willing to plow and to harrow, 
a good crop may vet grow from un- 
promising soil. God’s punishments, the 
consequences of evil doing, are not arbi- 
trary. They are intended to warn, to 
deter, and ultimately to turn us from our 
evil ways. There is the law of the har- 
vest, Hosea reminds us. If we sow the 
wind we reap the whirlwind (8:7). But 
if we sow righteousness (toward God 
and man) we shall reap the fruit of 
God’s steadfast love (rsv). And so 
Hosea exhorts Israel and exhorts us— 
“break up your fallow ground”—break 
the hard crust of habit, prepare the 
ground—sow the right seed—“for it is 
time to seek the Lord [which cannot be 
done, as Hosea and Amos have made 
clear, unless at the same time we seek 
the good], that he may come and rain 
salvation upon you” (10:12). 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
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BOOK NOTES 


Current book club selections include 
the following: 

PastorAL PsycHo.ocy (July): Doc- 
tor’s Case Book in the Light of the Bible, 
Paul Tournier. Harper & Bros., New 
York. 

Putpit (July): Sermons on Ques- 
tions Children Ask, Arthur W. Mielke. 
Thos. Y. Crowell Co., New York. 

Reuicious (July): With the Holy 
Spirit and with Fire, Samuel Shoemaker. 
Harper & Bros., New York. Safe in 
Bondage, Robert Spike. Friendship Press, 
New York. 





ee * 

EVANGELICAL SERMONS OF OUR DAY. 
Andrew W. Blackwood, editor. Harper and 
Bros., New York. 383 pp., $5.95. 

This companion volume of The Prot- 
estant Pulpit contains a twenty-seven page 
introduction by Dr. Blackwood and 
thirty-seven sermons by present day 
“evangelical”? preachers; each sermon is 
prefaced briefly by the editor. 

In the introduction, Dr. Blackwood de- 
fines an evangelical sermon (striving “‘to 
meet the needs of [one’s| hearers by 
looking to God for a message”). He then 
proceeds to point out the strengths and 
weaknesses of the evangelical pulpit, as 
he sees it, and suggests steps for improv- 
ing it. While the introduction contains 
little that is new, it does interest as a 
summary of the views of a scholar and 
preacher who has witnessed in his life- 
time a great change in the Protestant 
pulpit, a change not only in method, but, 
even more important, in the whole the- 
ology of proclamation. 

As for the sermons themselves, the 
reader will find himself in disagreement 
with either the exegesis and/or homiletics 
of many of them; however, he will also 
find himself thrilled by the sermons of 
men like Pierre Marcel, R. G. Turnbull, 
and Goeffrey Bromiley—sermons which 
not only are faithful to the written word 
but also would demand response from the 
congregation. 

As books of sermons go, this is a good 
one. Still unanswered in the reviewer’s 
mind is the theological question of the 
value of printed sermons. 

Marvin WILLIAMS. 
Austin Presbyterian Theol. Seminary. 


THE HELL OF IT. A Devil’s Guide to 
Tempting Americans. By Stephen Cole. 
Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N.Y., 95 pp., 
$1.95. 

The author, an Episcopal clergyman, 
is certain to be compared with, if not 
to, C. S. Lewis. More Anglican than 
Anglican Lewis, his writing is also a 
shade less light and swift, and rather 
more preacher-ish. But the Screwtape 
motif is openly followed. If the book is 
superior at any point to Lewis, it is in 
more precise application to the American 
scene. Some peculiar temptations of 
America in the mass are clearly pictured, 
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and the areas where they fall easy victims 
are skilfully charted. The writer belongs 
among the religious satirists, and his 
book is well up front among the succes- 
sors of “Moria.” Preachers will find 
many starting-ideas here, and meditative 
Christians (the author thinks their 
tribe is small) will find much to feed 
thought. 
K. J. ForREMAN. 

Louisville, Ky. 

THEOLOGY OF CULTURE. By Paul Til- 
lich. Edited by Robert C. Kimball. Oxford 
University Press, New York. 213 pp., $4. 

It will be generally agreed that Paul 
Tillich is one of the most profound and 
one of the most stimulating, as he is un- 
doubtedly the most creative of the various 
great theologians of our present day. In 
this book are brought together essays 
written by Tillich over a space of twenty 
years, all dealing however with the cen- 
tral problem with which he has been con- 
cerned through the years—the relation 
of religion—particularly the Christian 
religion—and culture, especially the cul- 
ture of our present dav. These essays 
bring Dr. Tillich’s theological insight— 
growing out of his distinct concept of the 
gospel—to bear upon a score of current 
issues—the task of theology; the relation 
of religion to art, to psychoanalysis, to 
politics, and to education; the problem of 
missions and of the communication of 
the gospel; the contributions of the I and 
Thou philosophy of Martin Buber and 
of the philosophy of existentialism to the 
church; the weakness of orthodoxy, of 
liberalism and of neo-orthodoxy; and 
much else in addition. 

This is one of the most practically 
helpful of all of Tillich’s writings. One 
acquainted with his theory will welcome 
this exposition of its practical bearing 
upon our modern life; for the neophyte 
it will serve as an excellent introduction 
to Tillich’s more abstruse and philosoph- 
ical writing. It is highly recommended 
for all who are willing to give serious 
thought to the relation of religion to 
modern culture. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


Gospel and Myth in the Thought of Ru- 
dolf Bultmann. Giovanni Miegge. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $4. 

Dr. Schweitzer of Lamberene. Norman 
Cousins. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3.95. 

How Jesus Became God. Conrad Henry 
Moehlman. Philosophical Library, Inc., 
N. Y. $4.75. 

No Marriage in Heaven. Grace Nies 
Fletcher. E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. $3.95. 

Religion in the Developing Personality. 
Academy of Religion & Mental Health. 
New York University Press, N. Y. $3. 

The Church Today. J. W. C. Wand. Pen- 
guin Books, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 95¢, paper. 

Homage to Clio. W. H. Auden. Random 
House, N Y. $3.50. 

Alaskan Apostle. J. Arthur Lazell. Har- 
per & Bros., N. Y. $4.50. 





Assignment: Overseas. John Rosengrant 
and others. Thos. Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. 
$1.95, paper. 

The Power of Nonviolence. Richard B. 
Gregg. Revised edition. Fellowship Pub- 
lications, Nyack, N. Y. $2.50. 

Difficulties in Christian Belief. Alasdair 
C. MacIntyre. Philosophical Library, N. Y. 
$3.75. 

Luther’s Woerks—Career of the Reformer. 
Vol. 34. Louis W. Spitz. ed. Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $5. 

Rebel in Petticoats. Winifred E. Wise. 
Chilton Co., Book Division, Philadelphia, 
Pa. $2.95. 

The Church Says Welcome. Harold F. 
Linamen. Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. 

2, paper. 

God Made This Lovely, Lovely World. 
Kathryn B. Peck. Warner Press. Anderson, 
Ind. 50¢, paper. 

The Growing Christian. T. Franklin 
Miller. Warner Press. Anderson, Ind. $1.25, 
paper. 

American Heritage. June 1960. Bruce 
Catton, Ed. American Heritage Publishing 
Co., N. ¥.. $3.96. 

He Sent Leanness. David Head. Macmil- 
lan Co., N. Y. $1.25. 

Letters from the Early Church. Roger 
Lloyd. Macmillan Co., N. Y. $3.50. 





CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 








WANTED 





COTTAGE OR apartment for six in Mon- 

treat or vicinity week of August 22-29. 
T. H. Makin, 150 Willow Drive, Orlando, 
Fla. 
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Tailored to fit any given open or closetted wall 
area. Smart in design and modern in “clear”, 
“gold” deep etched anodized finishes and com- 
binations. Quality built—closed-end aluminum 
tubing, rigidly held in cast aluminum bfackets 
that are adjustable for height in dovetailed 
mounting extrusions. Brackets also adjustable 
to any desired centers. 


3 BASIC SHELVES 


1. Hat shelves with 
hanger bar for coat 
hangers. 


2. Hat shelves with stao- 
ered cast aluminum coat 
ooks. 


3. Hat or utility “plain” 
shelves for stacked tiers 
for general use. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

L. B. Colquitt, Jr., executive secretary 
of Potomac Presbytery, Washington, D. 
C., will become general secretary of Flor- 
ida Presbytery, 410 S. Palo Alto, Panama 
City, Fla., Sept. 1. 

C. Lewis Morrison, formerly of Pratt- 
ville, Ala., has become pastor of the Clif- 
ton Forge, Va., church. 

William D. Keeling, formerly of Smith- 
field, Pa., has become pastor of the For- 
est Hills church, 140 Highland Blvd., 
Paducah, Ky. 

John T. Hayter, Jr., 
Va., to Rt. 5, Staunton, Va., where he is 
serving the Spring Hill church and di 
recting Camp Massanetta, 

William L. Van Auken from 
Texas, to Ft. Davis, Texas. 

David C. Stover, who has been assist- 
ant minister, has become associate min- 
ister of the First church, Dunedin, Fla., 
555 Scotland St. 

J. Gary Campbell from Norfolk, Va., to 
125 College St., Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

The address of John A. Womeldorf in 
High Point, N. C., is 2031 Wesley Place. 

Robert Bluford, Jr., from Gaffney, S.C., 
to 8204 Ireton Rd., Sedgefield Manor, 
Riehmond, Va. 

A, Allen Gardner, Jr., Thomasville, Ga., 
has been called to the First church, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

A. Patton White from Memphis, Tenn., 
to the Alexander City, Ala., church. 

Harry E. Smith, university pastor, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., has been elected a 
Fellow of the National Council on Reli- 
gion in Higher Education and awarded 
a Kent Fellowship for study toward his 
doctorate at Drew University, effective in 
September. 

Walter G. Cook has resigned as as- 
sistant pastor in Central church, Atlanta, 
Ga., and will begin studies at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in October. 

John B. Evans from Davidson, N. C., 
to Box 191, Auburn, Ala., July 25. 

Harold W. Tillman from New Iberia, 
La., to assistant pastor of Westminster 
church, Beaumont, Texas. 

David R. Moorefield, an instructor at 
Columbia Seminary during the past year, 
has become pastor of Westminster 
church, Florence, S. C. 

Ewell L. Nelson from McRae, Ga., to 
the Graham Memorial church, Forrest 
City, Ark. 

George T. Faison from Midland, Texas, 
to the First Church, Jonesboro, Ark. 

L. W. Warren, Jr., from Columbus, Ga., 
to 1455 Hamilton Rd., Mobile, Ala. 

Charles S. Spencer from Glen Alpine, 
N. C., to Box 632, Pickens, S. C. 

W. W. Preston from Selma, Ala., to 
1008 N. Main St., Belle Glade, Fla. 

Patrick H. Carmichael from Princeton, 
N. J., to 1205 Palmyra Ave., Richmond 
27, Va. 

S. G. Andreasen from Aiken, S. C., to 
Lackland Military Center, Lackland Air 
Force Base, Texas. 

Walter R. Harbison from Fountain City, 
Tenn., to Box 52, Rural Retreat, Va. 

Stanton H. Sizemore from Augusta, 
Ga., to 520 N. Main St., College Park, Ga. 

Fred Z. Woodward from St. Albans, W. 
Va., to 326 Crestway Dr., Chattanooga 11, 
Tenn. 

Palmer M. Patterson from Eastover, 
S. C., to the Bishopville, S. C., church. 

The E. W. Pettis, Jr., family from At- 
lanta, Ga., to Presbyterian Mission, Soon- 
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United Presbyterian, USA 

Franklin H. Stebbing from Athens 
Texas, to 208 W. Delaware, Nowata, Okla. 

Louis F. Booth from Fremont, Neb., to 
545 Lee Ave., Webster Groves 19, Mo. 

Louis H. Evert from Oil City, Pa., to 
Rt. 4, Cervone Dr., Meadville, Pa. 

Franklin K. Walker from Meadville, 
Pa., to Rt, 1, Conneaut Lake, Pa. 

John R. Graham from Casper, Wyo., to 
15821 Sunset Blvd., Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 

L. Duane 
Calif., to the 
Rey, Calif. 

Kenneth Lester from Henderson, Nev., 
to the Starr King church, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Joseph J. Skelley, formerly of Prince- 
ton, N. J., is now associate pastor of St. 
James church, Tarzana, Calif. 

Hugh B. Sutherland, tormerly of Glen- 
dale, Calif., has become assistant min- 
ister in the Mt. Olive church, Whittier, 
Calif. 

Norman S. Kindt from Troy, N. Y., to 
the Lawrence Road church, Trenton, N. 
J. He has been succeeded as stated clerk 
of the Presbytery of Albany by Carlyle 
Adams, Albany, N. Y., pastor of the 
Rensselaer church. 
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DEATHS 

Dumont Clarke, 76, originator of the 
“Lord’s Acre Plan,” died June 22 in Man- 
chester, Vt., stricken while playing golf. 
The Lord’s Acre Plan, originated in 1930, 
provided for each church member to plant 
one acre, or grow livestock, with the 
church receiving the proceeds. 

Francis J. Brooke, 70, Norfolk, Va., 
died June 29 of a heart attack after sev- 
eral weeks in a hospital. For 15 years he 
was pastor of the Abingdon, Va., church, 
serving earlier in Charleston, W. Va. 

Mrs. Walter Lee (Merle Dupuy) Lingle, 
Sr., 88, wife of the late president of 
Davidson College, died June 21 at her 
home in Davidson, N. C. 

John R. Hay, 71, died June 14 in an 
Asheville, N. C., hospital. After 25 years 
at Hickory, N. C., he became pastor of the 
Ahoskie, N. C., church. Since last year 
he and Mrs. Hay had lived in Black 
Mountain, N. C. A minister-son is Ed- 
ward C., Jacksonville, Fla., and two 
brothers are S. H., Columbia, S. C., and 
Fred J., Dillon, S. C. 

J. Kenton Parker, 
health for about two 
17 in Mt. Mourne, N. C. He was pastor of 
the Centre, Sherer’s Chapel, and Sher- 
rill’s Ford churches from 1927 until his 
retirement in 1958. A minister-son is 
J. K., Jr., Boone, N. C. 


Sr., 76, in failing 
years, died June 


P.S.C.E. 

Isabel Rogers, reported here June 20 
as elected to the faculty of the Presby- 
terian School of Christian Education, will 
fulfill her obligations at Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville, teach- 
ing there 1960-61 upon completion of her 
present doctoral studies at Duke. 


NATIONAL CENTER 

Ralph Cooper Hutcheson, Easton, Pa., 
former president of Washington and Jef- 
ferson and Lafayette Colleges, has become 
executive director of the proposed new 
National Presbyterian Center in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He has recently been chan- 
cellor of Abadan Institute of Technology 
in Abadan, Iran, and educational advisor 
to the Iranian Oil Co. Dr. Hutcheson will 
direct the development of the center in 
Washington. 


UNITED BOARD 

Frank R. Hunt has resigned as dean 
of the Abadan Institute of Technology 
in Iran to become executive secretary of 
the United Board for Christian Higher 
Education in Asia, effective in Septem- 
ber. He was formerly dean of students 
at Lafayette College. Since 1932 he has 
been an elder in the College Hill church, 
Easton, Pa. 
CHRISTIAN ACTION 

Samuel H. Zealy, Thomasboro church, 
Charlotte, N. C., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Christian Action League, Inc., 
an interdenominational body of social 
concern. 
CHAUTAUQUA 

Chaplains during the season at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., have been announced as: 
Clem E. Bininger, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., 
July 3-8; Henry J. Young, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, July 10-15; Fred Hoskins, New 
York City, July 17-22; Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker, Pittsburgh, Pa., July 24-29; Ralph 
W. Sockman, New York City, July 31- 
Aug. 5; George M. Docherty, Washington, 
D. C., Aug. 7-12; James S. Stewart, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, Aug. 15-19; Edward W. 
Bauman, Washington, D. C., Aug. 21-26. 


TRAVEL 

T. Christie Innes, Toledo, Ohio, will be 
the delegate of Maumee Presbytery to 
the 400th General Assembly in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, Oct. 10-11. 

Albert Lau, Los Angeles, Calif., will 
return to his Chinese First church pas- 
torate in mid-August after a round-the- 
world trip, a gift from his congregation. 

Garland C. Lacey, Santa Ana, Wilshire, 
Calif., church, and Mrs. Lacey are on a 
three-months trip to Europe in the British 
Isles, an opportunity made possible by 
the congregation. 

Charles E. S. Kraemer, president of the 
Presbyterian School of Christian Educa- 
tion, accompanied by Mrs. Kraemer, is 
serving as the Protestant chaplain on the 
Virginia Cruise, now in progress, with a 
group going to Scandinavia, returning 
Aug. 6. 


MISSIONARIES 

Elizabeth Lundeen, Minneapolis, Minn., 
has completed a three-year term at the 
Yodogewa Christian Hospital in Osaka, 
Japan, returning to this country 

On furlough: REPUBLIC OF ConGo: The 
Walter D. Shepards; the Mark Pooles, Dr. 
Poole arriving July 21; the Donald F. 
Bobbs, July 13, Greensboro, N. C., and 
Austin, Texas; the W. T. Mulcays, Aug. 
16, Sebring, Fla. 

Brazil: The Kenneth C. Shavers, July 
26. 

UpreR NILE: The J. Lowrie Andersons, 
846 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 

InprA: Mrs. Paul Lindholm, 47 Clare- 
mont Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 


UNDERWOOD AIDS EISENHOWER 


SEOUL (RNS)—American embassy of- 
ficials drafted a third-generation Presby- 
terian missionary, Horace G. Underwood, 
as official interpreter for President Ejisen- 
hower on his recent visit to Korea. The 
43-year-old Korea-born missionary was 
recalled to active Navy duty for the as- 


signment, which included interpreting 
the U.S. President’s historic address to 
the Korea National Assembly. Dr. Un- 
derwood is a professor at Yonsei Univer- 
sity in Seoul and currently is chairman 
of the Korea Mission of the United Pres- 
byterian church, USA. 
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